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Tes sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate: 
‘This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm’r'l, say but one good word: 
» ”” 


: 1, he kept his deck, 
An epered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew, to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on!” 


(From “Columbus” by Joaquin Miller. 
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State 


welcome 


the people of the 


HAT 
the movement initiated by State Su 


perintendent Chas. A. Lee is evidenced 


hy comments from every source The de 


such action was first voiced in the 


man 1O! 
Senat of the last General Assembly when 
ution was taken to invite tl Carneg 
Foundation to make a study of educational 
onditions in the state and report its find 
ngs to the next General Assembly As it 
ippears that this suggestion cannot be cat 
ried out, Mr. Lee is wisely 
THE PROPOSED taking steps to have an 
SURVEY investigation made by Mis 


Mr. Lee 


conference, a de 


This survey, as pointed 
calling of the 


tailed report of the action of which is to be 


sourians 


ut in his 


found on another page of this issue, is not 
to make odious comparisons, with other 
states, but rather to see how Missouri meas 


ures up to her own ideals. It is not to repu 
liate 


tual conditions 


former surveys, but to see what the ac 
When we submit 
physical examination of our bodies we are 
how our 


are. to a 


not so much interested to know 


physical condition compares with that of our 
determine whether 


neighbors as we are to 


disorders, defects, and improper 
functionings within our 
ganization, and, knowing ou 


take steps accordingly. 


there be 
own physical ol 


condition to 


are found 


immediately 


conditions 
will 


If unsatisfactory 
there will be those who 
deny them, like the old 
her faded face in the mirro1 
with the remark, “It ain't so. 
the 


maid who seeing 
turned 
But 


composed of 


awa\ 
with the 


personnel of committee 


men and women representing all the for 
ward looking organizations of the state 
which are especially interested in building 
up the schools these denials of the facts 
found will be confined largely to the “he 
Polly Annas” who think that vociferous op 
tmism is the only thing necessary to set 


the world right. 

Former surveys have done much good for 
There 
Mis 


these surveys 


the education of Missouri's youth. 


has been an educational awakening in 
that 


sourl due to the interest 


have aroused. Constructive legislation and 
progressive executive action have moved us 
forward obviously The Co-operative survey 
we believe will nable us te take a more 


accurate measure of our st sand to build 


our educational sy m ler, more eco 
nomically, more permanently and more in 
keeping with the needs of “all the children 


of all the people 





a child up in the way he 


If you would bring 
go that way 


should go, you must 
yourself.—Bill Nye. 


occasionally 


QUALITY of educational opportunity 
Equality of educational support. These 


are two theses that can be defended be 





fore any people and at any time in a democ 
racy. that 
he silenced until their attainment is, at least, 
few, who 


They are slogans should never 


approximated. There are few, very 


have the inward honesty to oppose these 
principles openly, even among those who 
may secretly wish that the doors of every 
school house could be “nailed up.” But 


many, ‘far too many, Pilates who 
knowing the truth, vet fear 
the multitude and are will 
ing passively to submit to 


there are 
THE COUNTY 
UNIT 


the crucifixion of a generation rather than to 
No one 
need be 


be allied with an unpopular cause. 
the county unit 
ashamed of the defeat that it 
November. It 
organized 


who supported 
received at 
the polls last was an honor 
able fight waged 
tion to the public schools and the inertia of 


The latter was by far our 


against opposi 
the public mind. 
greatest obstacle. It was practically the only 
one of the voted on 
at that 
tion and yet it 
tive 
the second, 


nineteen propositions 
that had 
received the 


election organized opposl 


affirma 


largest 


vote of any of the proposals save one, 


which was simply bringing the 


state constitution into harmony with the na 


tional constitution regarding women’s suf 


frage. Forty-four per cent of those who 
voted on the county unit bill voted favor 
ably. Those who voted for it generally 


they had really 


convinced of its 


speaking, did so because 


thought about it and were 
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potential possibilities for school 


ment. 
cause they had not thought about it. 


improve 
Those who voted against it did so be 
Nine 
teen propositions, many of them long and in 
to digest 

“Ne” 
pursued. The 


volved, are too much for the people 
and form conclusions upon. To vote 
on all is the policy generally 
friends of Equality in Education have every 
reason to be showing they 
made for the county unit and every 
to continue the fight to a 


clusion. 


proud of the 
reason 


successful con 





The world moves so fast that you have to run 
hard to stay where you are. 





N his projected survey of Missouri public 
I schools, State Superintendent Charles A, 
Lee will attempt to carry out what seems 
to be an admirable idea, one of promise at 
any time but especially opportune and val 
uable just now. 
The tests by which Missouri has been as 
educational rank among the 


forty-eight 


SCHOOL FACT- have in the main 
FINDING ACTIVITIES heen arbitrary 


tests. Under them Mr. Garfield’s log, with 
a student at one end and Mark Hopkins at 
the other, would have fared poorly, and still 
the former President insisted that the com 
bination of log and have af 
forded an opportunity for the 
student youth. 
served an excellent 
educational endeavor, but were 
other 


signed a low 


states 


man would 
execptional 
Those former surveys have 
purpose in stimulating 
based large 
lv on census and official statistics. 
Superintendent Lee's survey proposes to take 
observations on the ground of the actual 
workings of each Missouri school. It ought 
to determine 


whether the relative standing of 


decisively the point as to 
this state 
is not something higher than thirty-four on 
thirty-two, as 
Furthermo! 
the needs of the 


compared with other states. 
much attention has been given 
schools in the past hall de 
cade. Revenues have been increased, higher 
salaries provided for teachers, a material im 
provement has undoubtedly been recorded. 
future will show 


thie late 


A survey in the immediate 
the current status of the schools, 
needs nov 


progress achieved, the remaining 


unfilled and indicating the line of effort in 
the future. 

The manner in which the survey is to be 
least 
add to the promise of instructive results. It 


made is a interesting and may also 


AND COMMUNITY 


is to be conducted by our own Missouri edu 
cational authorities, but it is not to as 
sumed that, because of that reason, short 
comings will necessarily be ignored and to 
partial a view taken of such merits as an 


The details of the surve 
be placed in the hands of the faculties 
Missouri University and the five stat 


discovered. 


ers’ colleges assisted by a personnel f1 the 
State Association and 
Department of Education. It will. accord 
ingly, be called a “Co-Operative School Su 


Teachers’ the Stat 


vey.” 

Personal sensibilities are bound to be af 
frank, thoroughgoing inquiry 
Will the co-operative survey 
this circumstance, be likely t 


fected in any 
of the sort. 
because of 
deal more lightly with inefficiencies than a 
survey conducted by wholly 
authorities? Undoubtedly there will be em 
barassments, but with tact results need not 
be jeopardized. Those who participate in 
the work should remember that theirs is a 
fact-finding body. They have it in their 
power to do a service of the utmost value t 
education, but the 
which to do that service is by bringing out 
the facts without favoritism or bias of an 
A survey designed only to give the 


disinterested 


Missouri only way it 


sort. 
school system a certificate of excellence, and 
conducted only with that 
would be worthless. 


idea in view 


Our schools have been the subject of 


great amount of discussion, some of it of 

contradictory nature. We shall all be in 

terested in knowing what the facts ar 
Globe Democrat 





There are 20,000 reasons why we should be 1 
per cent in the M.S. T. A. 
—Earl Duncan, Supt. Gentry County 


NE who is interested in her professi 
as well as in her “job”: who helps t 


raise and maintain the standards 





to improve the conditions of school servic 
Standards of preparation and pay, and sys 
tems of support and control of schools 

just happen to exist. School laws affecting 
almost every p S 
ef teaching wo! 
don’t come like tl 
overhead tha 


WHAT IS A PROFESS- 
IONAL TEACHER? 


sunshine and the rain Phe 
makes teaching a profession is the yn 
Group bene 
Every teacl 
to the 


of earnest and persistent effort 
fits demand group service. 


receives benefits from others’ service 





pro 
ben 
and 
Wa 


Men 
opp 


ecal 
ler it 
Supe 
aust 


worl, 








THE 


profession and should contribute to others’ 
benefit. Not each for each but each for all 
and all for each is the professional spirit 


Washington Educational Association. 





Membership in the M. S. T. A. offers a splendid 
opportunity for professional growth. 
—Frances Wier, Supt. Clinton County 





OCTOR Thomas E. Finegan is one of a 
host of educators who believe that pro 
fessional integrity, and manlv courage 


ire qualities that should not be sacrificed on 


tar of political opportunism. The edu 


ational world has heen shocked at t treat 
nt he received at the hands of Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania Doctor Finegan 
s ced by the Governor to ac ept ten 


porary appointment State Superintend 


nt of Schools under conditions that were 
nprofessional, if not illegal, and this after 


he had demonstrated 


SUCCESS TO YOU, 
DOCTOR FINEGAN 


vav that challenged the ad 


his ability as an edu 
cational leader in a 
miration not only 
those who were intimately associated 
vith him, and the people of the state which 
» served, but of the nation. He put 


wer the Pennsyvl 


whole 
educational program in 
vania that has made that school system the 
states that are 
qualize educational opportuinty and educa 


iodel for many seeking to 
tional support. Of course there was some un 
that 
made readjustments necessary, and this, pet 


favorable reaction against a program 
haps 1s the secret of the Governor's action. 
Even such a man as Gifford Pinchot was be 
often unequal to the 


ieved to be proves 


pressure of the boss politician, and like 


many other politicians may not be above 
naking the schools serve his own political 
nds. But a good man cannot be kept down. 
Finegan’s cali 

without 


work to do. He has been offered many 


The world needs men of Dr 
er too much to allow him to be 
attering positions within the past few 
veeks, and now it looks like he may accept 
National 


SIS.000 a 


the vice-presidency of the Trans 
ortion Institute 


at a Salary ol 


School people will be doubly pleased with 


this recognition of Dr. Finegan’s worth; first, 
because of the unfair, unprofessional man 
nerin which he was relieved of his work as 
Superintendent of 
ause we are glad to know that the business 
world that one of our number 


Schools, and second be 


recognizes 
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who has seen fit to cast his lot with the 
educational interests for so long a time still 
has those qualities of mind and that energy 
of body that make him a valuable asset to 
That Dr 
Finegan will succeed in his new work none 
But that he will find 


a large commercial organization. 


who know him doubt. 
quickly an acceptable sphere in which he 
may continue his manly, unselfish work for 
the upbuilding of education in the United 
States is the 


interested in this great work. 


hope of those who are most 








The best service, the highest ideals and the doing 
of something for our profession can best be 
attained by 100 per cent enrollment in our As 
sociation. 

—R. B. Wilson, Supt. Jefferson County 


NE particular division of the organiza 
tion of teachers has been a disappoint 
ment to many of the ( ( ? 


when the reorganization was affected, be 
lieved that this division would prove to be 
Com 


one of the most vital and active. The 


munitv Teachers’ Associations have too ol 
ten been merely 
They lacked 


needed a program 


perfunctory organizations 


have leadership. They have 
In rural districts long 
distances, bad roads, lack of means of trans 


portation have prevented frequent meetings 
But past 
tions of the state need not mean continued 
There 


ssociations to encourage 
\ 


failures on the part of some se 


failure. are many examples of active 


Community 


COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIATIONS 
WITH A PURPOSE 


tion. We know of several counties where life 


us ana 
that 
division of .the 


to demonstrate 
this 
teachers’ organization 
can be made to fun 
is very much in evidence this vear in con 
trast with the conditions of previous years 
Deckard of 


organized his 


County Superintendent J. R 
Webster county has not only 
teachers into Community Associations, a 
program of work is also planned for each di 
vision. One of the first activities will be the 
putting on of a school fair in each of the five 
districts into which Webster county is di 
vided. 

One of the leading reasons for such organ 


izations is that the 


teachers may have rey} 
resentation in the 
the Missouri 


This deliberative body 


representative assembly of 


State Teachers Association. 
determines the poli 
cies of the association, elects its officers and 
passes upon their work. That it has in the 


past been composed of several hundred well 
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o 


chosen delegates from every 


State is sufficient to dispel any fears that we 


may have had of its failure, but 


many counties have had no representation. 


This is the only defect so far as representa 
tion is concerned. The Assembly of Dele 
gates ought to represent every teacher It 
somebody's business to see to it 


teach 


should be 
that a meeting is held soon of all the 


ers of the various counties and that in this 
meeting the problems and the policies of the 


, 
discussed 


teachers should he 


should come to the assembly knowing the 


r Commu 


sentiment of the teachers of the 
nity Associations, and prepared to represent 
them in reality. 


ANY good things fail to do the good 
M that they might do and should do be 
cause they are not given the proper 
publicity. A county superintendent is doing 
an unusual 
modesty restrains him, and other county su 


piece of work but a sense of 


perintendents who might 


TOOTING YOUR 
OWN HORN 

a building program, a live 
teacher on 


use the same idea know 
nothing of it \ city or 
town has parent 
unusual 


that are 


teacher association, an 


dozen things more 


from the ordinary, but for 


any one ot a 
or less different 


fear of being accused of “Tooting their own 


section oft the 


even so, 


rhe delegates 


AND COMMUNITY 


horns” the superintendent or 


nothing about it and the outside world js 


none the better off. 

Much is said about co-operation and hay 
mony. There is no harmony 
no sound. A brass band becomes an orga 
ization for harmony only when the horns ar 
tooted. If you are doing something wort} 
while let the SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
tell it to the world. Read what Superinte 
ent Briscoe has to say about publi 
local papers Add to thi 
horn” 
tooted 


yvour city or 
“tooting 


mony by your own 


ilv, otherwise it shall not be 


AN OCTOBER THOUGHT. 
HERE in the autumin’s gold 
"Mid trees with their manifold colors, 
Drinking God's holy light, 
And breathing His spirit of beauty; 
Seeing His hand at work 
With tints and brushes and palette; 
Feeling the thrill of His love 
For the red, and the gold, and the purpk 
Here with His very kind, 
Each bearing His likeness and image, 
Work I with prayerful soul 
And joytul heart for His children— 
Embryo gods are they, 
The end and yet the beginning— 
Locked in their souls is the past, 
In their loins, the on-stretching future 


Six District Divisions of M. S. T. A Have Most Attractive 
Programs 


Associations of the M.S r 


iw District 
A. have arranged for 


extraore arily 

interesting and helpful programs duit 

ing the months of October and No nber 
These meetings will all held | ) thie 
State Convention of the \Tissc State 
reachers Association convenes t St Louis 
on December ‘ rhese district meetings 
are growing in their improtance, t teacl 
ers are taking ; ever tnereasit terest 


in them and the programs are read ne ade 
erees oF excellel State 
Conventions of a few vears ago Memibet 
State Association includes em 


Associations and 
that she has her 


ship im the 


bership in the District 


each teacher should see 
membership card as long before the meeting 


of her district association is 


that the officers mav know s 


sible so 
what their financial status is 
Maryville Convention, October 11-13. | 

Adams, President 

For several vears the Northwest D 
Association has been giving strong programs 
to the 
attend this convention Phe pli 
high stand 


members of the State Associat 
ns tl 
are, at least, up to the 
previous vears. 

Among the leading spea 
John J. Tigert, United States Cor 
Doctor 


kers wil ] H 


livert is al ol 


of Education. 
outstanding abilitv and as leader of t 
cational forces of America will prove 
traction of unusual powet! 

> 


Doctor Howard R. 
Utah an drecent!y 


Driggs formerly th 


University of appointed 


to a professorship in the University of New 


teacher says 


where there js 








Yor] 
foun 


ve 
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York, author of numerous books, and a pro 
found student of education will bring a mes 
sage worth than the attend 
i the convention. 


more cost ot 
Other prominent and worthwhile speakers 
vill be Professor J. W. Searson of the Uni- 
ersitvy of Nebraska: Miss Eva B. Shuman of 


Fairbury, Nebraska; Governor Hyde and 
President Lamkin. 
Springfield Convention, October 18-20.— Jno 


B. Bovd, President. 
The officers of this Association have their 
rogram completely arranged. The general 
sessions are as follows: 

GENERAL SESSIONS 
Educational Council 

2:00 P. M 


Auditorium. 


Thursday, October 18 
Teachers’ College 

V. Galbraith—Monett, Chairman. 
Paxton 


Miss Lillian Pierce City, Secretary 


Music—Jugo-Slav Tamburica Orchestra. 

\ddress—“Re-organization for the Adminis 
tration of Public Education.”—Dr. C. H. 
McClure, Head of History Dept. Wan 


rensburg, Mo. 
Led by Supt 
Pineville, Mo 


Benjamin A. Cart 


liscussion 


wright, 


\ddress—Mrs. Helen Bradford Paulson, 
Specialist in Child Psychology, Crown 
Point, Ind. 


ction of officers. 
October 18, 7:30 P. M. 
Auditorium. 


Jugo-Slay 


Thursday 
Teachers’ College 
Musical concert Tamburica Or 
chestra. 
Rev. FE. C. Sechler, Pastor Cen 


tral Christian Church, Springfield, Mo. 


vocation 


\ddress—-Mrs. Helen Bradford Paulsen, 
Specialist in Child Psychology, Crown 
Point, Indiana. 
ormal Reception—Faculty of Teachers 
College 

Friday, October 19. 9:00 A. M 
Teachers’ College Auditorium. 

lusic Feachers’ College Orchestra, Prof 

Svdney F. Mvers, Director 


vocation—Rev. Cowden, Pastor Woodland 


Heights Presbyterian Church 


\ddress—Mrs. Wm. Ullman, State President 
of P. T. Ass'n. 

\ddress Measuring the Educational Pro 
duct Dr. C. A. Capps, Prof. of Admin 


istration, Missouri University, Columbia, 
Mo. 
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Music—Drury Conservatory of Music, Dean 
T. Stanley Skinner, Director. 

Address 

les S. 


“Technique of Instruction.”’—Char 
Pendleton, Prof. of English, Pea 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Friday, October 19, 8:00 P. M. 
Teachers’ College 
\ddress—“Physical Education Program for 
Missouri. Dr. Henry Stoddard Curtis, 
Director of Physical Education State De 
partment, Jefferson City, 
Musie—High School Orchestra R. 
Robertson, Director. 


Auditorium. 


Missouri. 
Ritchie 


Address—“The New Meaning of Geography 
in American Education. Dr. Wallace 
Atwood, President of Clark University, 


Worcester, Mass. 
Saturday, October 20, 9:00 A. M. 
Teachers’ College Auditorium. 
Music—Girls Glee Club State Teachers Col 
lege 
Pastor Grace 


Invocation—Dr. MeCormack, 


M. E. Church, Springfield. 
Address—“The Educational Outlook.”—Char 


les A. Lee—State Supt. of Schools, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


Address—Judge Edward EK. Porterfield, 


Judge of Juvenile Court, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
In addition to the General Sessions very 


have been arranged for 


helpful 
the Department of 
County Superintendent Tom Mapes is Chait 


programs 
Rural Schools of which 
man. Superintendent EF. H. Carender, Chair 
man of the High School Department has pro 
good program for his depart 
Smith, Chairman of the De 
Physical 


vided a very 


ment. Dewey 
partment of Training is announe 
ing three addresses for the program of his 
The Department of Primary Teach 
Miss 


Lilian Cherniss has arranged to present, in 


section. 


ers Which is to be presided over by 


addition to other features of her program, 


demonstration lessons The Chair 


Department of Int 


several 

man of the rmediat 

reachers has not completed the program for 

this section but will provide one 

The Southcentral Association’s Convention 
at Richland, October 18-20.—Chas. A 

President. 

the M. S. T. A. 

Delegates at the 

While it is a 


State has 


Cole, 


was form 


This Division 0 
ed by the 
State 


new division, this section of the 


Assembly of 
Convention last vear 


been having independent programs at Rolla 


for several years. The enrollment is much 
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greater in this section than formerly and 
the officers will, no doubt, arrange a very 
helpful program for those members who live 
in the territory comprising this district. 
Cape Girardeau Meeting, October 25-27.—0O. 
J. Mathias, President. 
One of the big features of the Convention 


of the Southeast Missouri Teachers Associa 


tion will be the celebration of the Semi 


centennial Anniversary of the College 
Thursday will be given over to this event 
All living former Governors, and State Su 
perintendents of Schools are expected to be 
present and to take some part in the cere 
monies. The general sessions will be ad 
dressed by ex-Governor Hadley, now Chan 
cellor of Washington University, Dean Jew 
ell of the Universitv of Arkansas, Dean 
Sourie of the Cleveland Schools, Mrs. Met 
riam of Chicago, State Superintendent Lee 
ind Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs 
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Kirksville Meeting, November 1-3.— Chas 
Banks, President. 

The Northeast Division will hold its Cor 
vention somewhat later than is the custor 
and an exceptionally strong program is ar 
according to President 


featured in this program are th 


ranged, Banks 
Strongly 
and general school 


Among the 


rural school 


istration. speakers will D 


Charles McMurrv of Peabody Colles D 
A. E. Winship, Hon. J. J. Tigert, Dr. R. § 
Lyman of the University of Chicag D 
Norman Frost of Peabody College and S 
perintendent J. J. Maddox of St. Lo \ 
other feature of the program 


dedication of new college buildings 
Warrensburg Meeting, November 1-3. 
Street, President. 

The Convention of the West Cent Divis 
ion will be held in the New Auditorinu 
while the President of the Associati 
not given us any information regarding the 
program it is certain to be one of unusu 
importance and value. 


A Report of the Joint Commission on the Presentation of 
Social Studies in the Schools 


HE Commission composed of two mem 
, go from each of the following organi 

zations, American Historical Associa 
tion, American Economic Association, Amer 
ican Political Science Association, American 
Society, National 
Association of 


Sociological Council of 
Geography Teachers and the 
Collegiate Schools of Business, has formulat 
ed an eight page report on “The Distinctive 
Contributions of History, 
tical Science, Sociology and Geography to a 


Economics, Poli 


School Curriculum Organized around Social 
objectives. 

The investigations and report are based on 
the theory that “the 
culum is to enable our youth to realize what 


purpose of the curri 


it means to live in society, to appreciate how 
people have lived and do live together, and 
to understand the conditions essential to Lin 
ing together well; to the end that our youth 
may develop such abilities, inclinations, and 
ideals as may qualify them to take an in 
telligent and effective part in an evolving 
society.” 
The Distinctive Contribution of History. 

“History deals with the whole past life of 
mankind and is as many sided as life itself 


says the report. Briefly stated, its function 


is to trace development. Setting forth 


some detail the several contributions that 
history makes to the social curriculum. its 
general claim to recognition is summarize 
as follows: 

“History is to society what memory is t 
the individual. It is a record of the accum 
ulated experiences of the past and serves as 
the key to the storehouse of human expe 
ence for the guidance of man in dealing wit 
the problems of the present 

The Distinctive Contributions of Econom- 


ics.—A 1 activities of n 


rge part of the 
kind is devoted to the struggle for existence 
These 


activitie Thi I 


getting a living. according to tl 


report, are economu 
carried on largely in group life and, 
when most individual, are affected |] 
life. The success of a democracy « 
on the abilitv of a large number of peop 
to from intelligent judgments upon econon 
done, the section 


TI is can be 


issues. 


cludes, “only provided they know tl ce} 
eral plan of organization of our eco 


life, and appreciate the existence and chal 
acter of economic law in both domestic and 


international relations.” 
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The Distinctive Contribution of Sociology. 
The claim of this branch of knowledge to 
a distinctive contribution to the school cur 
iculum is stated at greater length than is 
that of either of the other four subjects. 
{mong its contributions as they are em 
odied in the report are: human life has 
een conditioned more by its social setting 
than by any other cause; it studies causal 
relations between the activities of 
wv individulas that are always occurring in 
wher 


groups 


mes, schools, neighborhoods, and 
ver people meet, and that give rise to public 
its study 


bigotries 


opinion, customs and institutions; 
tends to dissolve prejudices and 
which are the chief obstacles to social co 
eration; it throws a clear light upon the 
iims of education; it reveals grounds for 
thical requirements and sources of ethical 
neentive. 

The Distinctive Contribution of Geography. 
This study presents the material bases of 
social development; its knowledge contrib 
utes to an appreciation of the wisdom of 


efficiently and 
to a more harmonious ad 


utilizing earth resources 
points the way 
justment of man to his environment; it helps 
to promote a sympathetic understanding of 
peoples, discloses their interdependence and 
the idea of earth unity. 

The Report Represents a Consensus of 
Opinion.—In arriving at the contents of the 
report the Committee prelim 


Joint made 


inary inquiries from 100 people represent 
ing each group. The tentative formulation 
of teh report was then sent out to committees 
of 100 for further suggestions and criticisms 
On the basis of these criticisms and sug 
gestions a second report was worked out and 
submitted to all the members of the six so 
cieties concerned and after allowing suffici 
ent time for further criticisms the commis 
sion met and formulated the final report as 
set forth in the document under considera 
tion. 

The entire work was made possible by the 
financial assistance received from the Com 
monwealth Fund. 


My Secrets of Good Discipline 


By MRS. CHRISSIE HANDLEY of Pike County, paper read at 


August Teachers’ Meeting at 


Bowling Green, Missouri 


N the beginning I shall try to define the 
ath discipline. Etymologically, “discip 

line” comes from the same Latin root that 
gives us the word “disciple;” and _ histori 
cally, the problem of discipline has been 
to bring the impulses and conduct of the 
individual into harmony with the ideas and 
standards of a master, a leader, a teacher. 
Hence discipline has also been defined as 
class room management. 

It is paradox of the well disciplined school 
that “discipline” is conspicuous by its ab 
sence. If an intelligent observer honestly 
eporting a visit to a school, makes no ref 
erence to its discipline, one may be fairly 
confident that the school is “well discip 
ined.” 

Changing ideal of discipline. 
Vhat constitutes good discipline are subject 
They have indeed changed very 
adically three de 


The intelligent observer of fiftv vears 


Ideals of 


to change. 
within the last two or 
cades, 
ago, applying to our present day schools the 
ideal discipline then current, would criti 
ize them as badly disciplined; and the ob 
server of today looking in on an old time 
school, would have his attention attracted 


by various phenomena of discipline that our 


grandfathers would have overlooked as 
quite normal. 

The silence; 
the precision of movement 


him (if he were a thoroughly orthodox mod 


the rigidity of posture; and 
would impress 
ern schoolman) most favorably. 

But the marked change that has come 
about in the ideal of school discipline is 
something deeper and more fundamental 
than these contrasts suggest. 

The older ideal of discipline looked sharp 
ly to externals; the new ideals look below 
The old standards rested com 
symp 


the surface. 
fortably upon the 
toms of obedience, order, and industry; the 


more superficial 


probe into the motives 
The older 


standards 
of obedience, order and industry. 
standards had regard primarily for the phy 
sical attitude of the pupil toward the school 
and toward the teacher; the modern stand 


modern 


ards have regard primarily for the mental 
attitude of the pupil toward his work and 
toward those who work with him. 
Characteristics of present day ideals.— Thi 
essential characteristic of the present day 
well disciplined school has been identified 
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with many different qualities. Some assert 


that the most important feature of such a 


school is the interest of the pupils in their 


work or their absorption in problems that 
appeal to them. Others would lay large 
emphasis upon the spirit of co-operation 
among the pupils and between pupils. Still 
others would speak of sympathy as the dom 
inant characteristi There is justification 
for the use of anv one of these terms in de 
scribing the well disciplined school Such 
a school is likely to be marked by the in 
terest of pupils in their work; by their ag 
gressive attack upon problems; by a spirit 
of co-operation; and of sympathy 
Personality important.—Perhaps if any 
two qualities are essentially characteristic 
of the well disciplined school, the existence 
of a spirit of co-operation on the part of 
the pupil and a quick and intelligent sym 
pathy on the part of the teacher should be 
accorded first choice. Therefore the quali 
ties of personality are important in discip 


line. 


It is impossible to say which of these 
qualities is most important from the stand 
point of disciplinary ability. It is reasonable 
to infer, however, that “reserve,” “enthusi 
asm,” “fairness,” “sincerity,” “sympathy” 
and “vitality” are especially significant from 
this point of view. The teacher who is noisy, 
boisterous and undignified is more than 
likely to incite these qualities in his or her 
pupils. The teacher who lacks enthusiasm 
will probably fail in all phases of his work, 
but his discipline will particularly suffer. 
Unfairness is a notorious stimulus to in 
ternal disorder, and insincerity is fatal to 
teaching efficiency at every point. Vitality 
as evidenced by alertness and “energy” is 
likewise a positive factor in discipline. 
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Lack of sympathy for childl 


undoubtedly one of the prime causes of dis 


ciplinary difficulties. 


100d is 


The teacher's voice is a factor « ire 
importance in discipline, and in spit ft 
apparent difficulty in modifying tl Nat 
ural” tendencies in speaking, that it is 
factor which is controllable in a me 
seidom recognized by those engaged 
training of teachers. The principal evils t 
be avoided or counteracted are | ' 
high pitched, rasping voice; the u Ss 
rily loud or noisy voice; the ina 
voice, which fails to nunciate d 
the thin feeble voice which lacks \ 
force, and the monotonous voice, w 
pupils to somnolence thru ick 
SIs. 


Three secrets of school discipline.—| 


seecrets of good discipline, then, 


ma \ 


mulated as three related and vet so vy! 


distinet functions 


l. The creation and preservatio1 ft 
conditions that are essential to the order 
progress of the work for which the sch 
exists. 

2. The preparation of the pupils for ¢ 


fective participation In an organ 
which while granting many lil 


ized societ 
erties, ba 


ances each with a corresponding respons 


bility and which, while allowing to ea 


individual much freedom in eri 


itifving his 


desires and realizing his ambitions, als 
demands that the individual inhibit thos 
desires and repress those ambitions that al 


inconsistent with social welfare. 

3. The gradual impression of 
mental lessons of control, especia 
acquainting the pupil with the 
of remote as contrasted with 


the fund 
lly throug 
lmportal 
immediat 


ends, and through ennumerable experiences 


which will lead him to see that 


presisten 


and sustained effort bring rewards that a! 


infinitely more satisfying than 
tained by following the dictates 
tary desire. 


can be al 


ol mome 








ELECT YOUR DELEGATES 

Delegates to the State Association to be held at St. Louis Dec. 5-8, 1923, must be 
elected on or before November 1. It is imperative that all counties be represented as 
important matters will be before the convention for consideration. Kindly send in your 
list of delegates to E. M. Carter, secretary, Columbia, as soon as possible. 
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Educational Progress and the Parents 


Department 
Ohio, publishe 
published her 


ORVILLE G. BRIM, formerly of the 
N. Y., now of the University of 
Int or, Bureau of Education, 


in school 


HEN some desirable change 


ork is discussed in conferences 

with county superintendents, rural 

joo] supervisors, and teachers, the state 
nt is often made that the parents would 
look upon it kindly. Experience proves 
that this is frequently true. The one who 
leparts from the beaten path will usually 


et criticism, the amount depending upon 
group concerned and the field in which 
The leader 
considerable 
riticism if he would make progress. There 
» two major for In the first 
rural people on the whole are some 


» change is suggested or made 


) rural education may expect 


this. 


reasons 


ace, 
vyhat more conservative than urban folk. 
They are not accustomed to the rapid and 


ied changes experienced in village and 
ity life In the second place, the field of 
ducation itself has been, so far as the pub 
ic in general and rural folk in particular 
ire concerned, relatively static. The farmer 
ay be openminded and progressive about 
farm machinery, seed selection, and breeds 
f cattle, but in the realm of education one 
in places the 


just remember he has 


same school building to which he went, the 


many 


same seats,and in so far as he is concerned, 


e same kind of books, and the same sort 


f teaching. Moreover, the deficiencies in 
the product of the present school are not 
ilways apparent to him. Consequently, one 
should not be surprised to find him se 


iously questioning or objecting to changes 


Lcurriculum or school procedure. 


A challenge.—Leaders in rural education 
should look upon this tendency to hold to 
istomary practices not as a barrier but as 


We must accept the added re 


i challenge. 


sponsibility for making our proposals for 
tter education intelligible to the parents 
nd for convincing them of the worth of 
ese changes. 

The real test—Now we come to the real 
lest. Is it possible to interpret these new 
leas to the parents? Are we as leaders will 
ig to stand or fall by this measure of ou 


eadership in education? There are two les 


sons we must learn before we can hope to 
succeed. We must learn to practice that 
vhich we so freely advise our teachers to 


of Rural Education, Cornell University, Ithaca 
d as rural school leaflet, No. 15, by Dept. of 
by permission of the Luthor 
do, namely, (1) know thoroughly that which 
you wish to teach, then (2) understand the 
point of view of the one you would teach, 
talk to him in terms of his own experience 
and in words and ideas that he can under 
stand. 

rhe trouble with many of the changes we 
would make in school work is that we ou: 
selves do not so thoroughly understand 
them as we should We have not always 
thought them through We have taken 
them upon faith or upon the authority of 
some one else When we meet the “doubt 
ing Thomas” we are at a loss to demonstrat 


in detail and bevond a reasonable doubt the 


justice and value of our contention. Sup 
pose some rural-school patron says he wants 
his boy to learn grammar, so he can use 
the English language correctly; how will 
you show him the error of his way? Sup 
pose he wants his boy to learn how to 
work difficult and impractical problems for 
the training it will give him for his other 
life duties; what arguments shall we use? 


Clearness of presentation, facility of illustra 


tion, and clinching argument will not come 
unless we ourselves have thought the prob 
lem through. 

In the next learn to 


present these professional matters to a lay 


place we must how 
audience. The newer ideas in education, and 
we learned them, 
university 


the phraseology in which 


originated in college or circles 


When talking 


most of us drop into a pedagogical vocabu 


about educational matters, 


lary that is quite unknown to the man on 
the street. When some of my collegaues 
drop in, my children say to me, “Daddy, 
vou talk funny when those folks come 
here.” My brothers and sisters are living 
on farms. It is like Greek to them often 
times when I try to explain some of the 
newer ideas in child training. The vocabu 
lary I tend to use in my professional ca 
pacity is quite unrelated to the familiar 


conversation of everyday affairs. 


Changes in educational practice must 
mean changes in the affairs of men.—But 
our changes in educational theory and prac 


tice must mean a difference in the everyday 


affairs of men and women, or else, it is all 
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a waste of energy and pastime for _ idle 
brains. We believe they do mean a real and 
worth-while difference. We must be able to 
see the speciflc bearing of the changes we 
advise and discover how to justify changes 
to the parents of the children in ways they 
can understand. It is an interesting task to 
try to discover ways of presenting these fun 
damental and oftentimes technical princi 
involved in modern educational pro 
gress in ways so simple, practical, and con 
crete that the 
the person in the ordinary 


ples 


understood by 
life. 


idea may be 


walks of 


How shall we present the problems of 


modern educational progress to school 
boards and to patrons? In the first place 
we must give to them a clearer and more 


practical idea of the purpose of education. 
Most people who have not much 
thought to the question of education have 
a general and rather vague idea as to what 
it ought to do for their children. They ex 
pect that the school will prepare the child 
responsibili 


given 


in some way for meeting the 
ties and opportunities which life will later 
bring to him. reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and spelling is accepted 
without question and typifies to them the 
nature of the school’s service to the children. 


Reasonable skill in 


Since the objectives are vague, there is little 
tendency to judge critically condi 
tions, procedure, and the educational prod 
uct. They pay the bill and blindly trust 
education will help their children. 

School work does prepare for later life. 
It does it, however, by helping the child live 
better today, tomorrow, and each tomorrow 
He will live better when he is 
30 because he live better 
in all the days between now and 30. He will 
be able to meet the responsibilities and op 
portunities when he is grown because he 
has been taught how to meet them as they 
arise in his life every day. Education is 
not for the distant tomorrow. It is for to 
day. It does not have to do with the things 
of the future years, but with the things of 
today. One of our educational has 
said that the purpose of education is to help 
boys and girls do better all those wholesome 
activities in which they will normally en 
gage. Mothers and fathers must 
think of education in connection with their 
children’s behavior now. Are the children 
growing daily into good habits of cleanli- 
Do they drink plenty of water? Are 


school 


as it comes. 
has continued to 


leaders 


come to 


ness? 
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they careful to see that the water is clean? 
Do they brush their teeth? Are they carefy 
about sneezing in people's faces, about spit 
ting where germs spread? Are the 
forming habits 
exercising wisely, and sleeping sufficiently 
Do they play kindly and wholesomely wit! 
their friends? Are they unselfish and com 
teous about the house? Are they 

to fit in with the interests of the 
group so that life for all the 
happier? Are they 
name of the schoo 


may 


of choosing food carefully 


learning 
fami 
members 
the household may be 
interested in the good 
Are they anxious to improve its appearance 
to plant flowers and shrubs, to 
homelike? Do they 
about making the homestead more attractiy 
by planting flowers and cleaning up tl 
yard? <Are they interested in the things 
that grow in the garden? Do they feel rm 
sponsible for helping provide food for t! 


make 


bring home suggestions 


family, for hoeing out the weeds, fixing tl 
Are the 


things to enjoy 


fence, keeping out the chickens? 
all the time finding new 
life? Are they becoming interested in the a 
imals, the trees, the plants, the birds? D 
they enjoy the sunset, the moon and stars 
Do they bring home books to read? Are thes 
good books that are giving them better ideas 
of the kind of children they ought to be 
Do they enjoy their reading more and more 
Do they bring stories home to read to you 
Do they want to repeat to you some of th 
little poems that have caught their fancy 
Do they talk more freely? Are they ablet 
tell vou more clearly and in detail about th 
things that happened at school or about 
some story that they have read? Are the 
interested in the newspapers and the things 
that are on? Are they 
see more clearly how they are related to an 
dependent upon earth conditions? Are the 
coming to appreciate the fact that ther 
are other people in the world besides ou 
own particular kind? Are they intereste 
in them? Are they coming to understan 
the different and the different 
points of view of these other people? Ar 


going coming t 


customs 


they learning to know and appreciate tl 
many ways in which we all depend upol 
each other, and that it is best for all « 


us if we will work together in a friend 
spirit to improve the conditions under whic! 
all are living? These things and thousands 
of others of similar concreteness and pra 


ticalness make up an education. If we put 
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the measure of education in such terms, the 
father and mother will be able to under 
stand and appreciate what we are talking 


about. They will be prepared to appreciate 
the fact that the school needs to be doing 
more for the children. To think of educa- 


tion as learning what is in the book rather 


than a change in these everyday activities 
of the children is to sacrifice our common 
sense for mere customary belief. 
Educational influence of school conditions. 
When the parent appreciates that education 
has to do with the everyday habits and at 


titudes of the pupils, one can make clear 
to him the educational influence of school 
conditions. Is the school vard giving the 


will stimulate him 
attractive 
later 


chosen? Is it 


hild a standard which 
to make his present 
now and an ideal for his 
on? kK the school well 
ecraded and well drained? Has it been made 
attractive through a flowers, 
shrubs, vines, and trees? Do you find the 
outbuildings unsightly and dangerous to 
health and morals? Is the wood scattered 
about the vard or neatly piled? Is the 
interior clean, homelike, and invit 
ing? Are the shades in condition? 
{re curtains provided for the windows? Are 
walls and ceiling clean and restful in col 
or? Do you find good pictures on the walls? 


home more 


own home 


site 


wise use ofl 


school 
ror rd 


[There is no need of going into detail. Each 
one who thinks of education in terms of 
standards, habits and_ attitudes being 


formed in the child from day to day by his 
school environment and conduct 
will instantly think of a host of factors usu 
illy ignored in favor of book learning. The 


personal 


three basic questions we can put to our 
selves and to the community in this con 
nection are: 


a) Has the demonstrated a 
leep love for its children, a clear conscious 
worth chlidhood, 


ind a real appreciation of its civic respon 


community 


ness of the and rights of 
sibility in the type of school that it has sup 
plied for its youth? 

Are 
the children being daily educated into high 
standards in all the details of persenal and 
commu 


b) The second follows from the first. 


home and 
building 


home sanitation and of 
nity art through the 
grounds? 

(c) Are the children being properly train 
ed from day to day in their relation to this 
school home to appreciate the interest and 


school and 
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service of the community, to feel their civic 
responsibilities, as individuals and as a 
group, to maintain its high standards, to im 
prove them where possible, and to respect 
and public property? Are they 
being habituated in habits of neatness, 
cleanliness, and courtesy consistent with the 
spirit of institutions? 


preserve 


There is no intention here to belittle gen 
uine education of a The pu 
pil must come to see the problems of sanita 


larger scope. 


tion, social relations, civic problems, and 
principles of art in their 
teach the 
while ignoring it on the local level is folly 
Here in the school, in the community, and 


habits is the place 


full social signifi 


cance. To trv to larger 


grasp 


in the child’s personal 
for education to begin. 

The Child vs. The Book. 
this idea of education, he is prepared to ap 
preciate the next step, namely, that the 
teacher is to teach children not books o1 
examination questions. If a farmer 
garden in which he takes pride, his treat 
ment of the plants will not be so very dit 
ferent from the way a teacher should 
sider her pupils. The farmer has in mind 
the final form that these particular plants 
will take. But he is not trying to make 
them mature plants all at once or to giv 
them the type of fertilizer and cultivation 
that may be good for them when they are 
mature. What he does is to study each plant 
with reference to the sort of plant it ought 
to be at this particular stage of growth. He 
analyzes its condition and determines’ its 
needs, and then he may water it, give it a 
certain kind of fertilizer, cultivate it, shade 
it, or do any other 
Whatever he does, he 
to promote the growth of the plants at this 
particular time. He studies his plant and 
administers to it in terms of its 
that it will be a plant today 
tomorrow. He trusts to the laws of 
that if he takes care of it today, it will ma 
ture properly in the future. So it is with 
the children. The good teacher studies the 
children, finds out what should be done for 
them at any time in order that their 
growth both physically, mentally, and spir 
itually may be most normally 
This she takes as her task. It is not a rou 
tine job that just any one can do. It is a 
fine piece of work that demands a clear idea 
of what sort of person we want this child 


When one gets 


has a 


Con 


one of several things 


does because he wants 


needs so 
stronger and 


growth 


one 


promoted. 
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to be in the long run and just what would 
be best for him now. It demands a person 
who is well educated. Just as the expert 
carpenter must have many hand, 
just as the expert doctor must have many 


tools at 


kinds of medicine in his case, so the teacher 
must have at her finger tips all the things 
that might be needed to enrich this child's 
life. Then this teacher must be skillful in 
directing the life of the child. When the 
teacher's task meant merely the giving out 
of so many pages and hearing whether the 
child had learned them, it was a simple task 
and any crude worker could do it. But now 
her task is to promote the child’s develop 
ment in the many complex activities of life. 


The value of doing.—Since we are teach 
ing children now, instead of books, guiding 
and promoting their development, we come 
to the question, “How do children develop 
and learn, anyway?” How does a boy learn 
to skate? How does he learn to drive and 
care properly for an automobile? 
he come to have good judgment about the 


How does 


use of his money or his leisure time? How 
does he develop initiative, ingenuity, re 
sourcefulness? How does he learn respon 
sibility, the habit of seeing a job through 
when it becomes his task? How does a boy 
learn to play baseball; to be a great pitcher? 
We would all agree that he must have a 
chance to practice the things that he is to 
learn. We think of the life on the farm as 
a fine place for boys and girls to grow up. 
It makes men and women of character and 
independence. Why? Because by its very 
nature it furnishes the boy or girl a world 
of opportunity to do things, chances to par- 
ticipate in the daily round of activities and 
to learn. Sometimes we say experience is an 
expensive teacher but it is a very real one. 
It is forceful and sure. Does it have any 
lessons for school work? Probably it has. 
The school is to see that the lessons are 
more carefully related and suited to the 
age of the pupil, but the learning should 
not be any less real, and it can not profit 
ably be very different in kind. Every father 
or mother can easily be led to see how much 
making a 


a child can and does learn in 


wagon, raising a calf, or making himself i 
radioset. It is not difficultt to help the 
parents to forget their former ideas of school 
work and to look at the task of educating 
sense point of 


children from a common 


view, to lead them to see that while we send 


children to school to learn, the best way ; 
accomplish the end 
where children find something to do, som 
thing that will suggest 
pro-jects to work out, questions to answ: 
In trying to carry on this work, childr 
will learn as readily as when they are mak 
ing the wagon. School should be a Dla 
where the children live just as truly as thy 
do out of doors, but the living should 


is to provide a pla 


problems to soly 


such as to bring about the maximum 

learning. How much learning would be jj 
volved if we took for our question “Hoy 
can we improve our school home?” For mos 
of the country schools this is a questic 
that needs serious consideration. Ther 
would be the question of proper lighting, a 
ranging of seats, curtains and shades { 
the windows, choice and care of flowers { 
the window boxes, selection of pictures fo 
the walls, choice and placing of shrubber 
and vines, walks and trees, planting an 
care of the lawn, questions of neatness an 
appearance of desks and floor, outbuildings 
and closets. Playground equipment woul 
be needed for the pupils of different ages 
Each and every one of these questions has 
a real significance in the life of the chil 
today and in the improvement of his life t 
morrow and hereafter. Many fundamenta 
questions are involved, principles of land 
scape art, sanitation, posture 
standards of good pictures, questions of s 


physical 


cial relations, and civic responsibility. Chi 
dren would have a chance to think, pla 
initiative, offer 
They would have to do considerabl 
look up facts in many book, talk 
decisions, and car! 


consider, exercise sugges 
tions. 
reading, 
things over, reach 
things to a final realization. 
such simple illustration as this we can hel; 


From som 


parents to see what we mean by educatio 
through activity, education that seeks to di 
velop the child rather than to cram hi 
full of book facts. 


Selection of material. Another featur 
school work with which parents should be 


acquainted is the tendency to select mat 


rials in relation to the interests and needs 
of the pupils rather than to teach all tl 
is in the book. Just the other day a teache 
complained that, because she had omitt 
some of the impracticable problems fro! 
a list, some one had said that she could not 
work them. Another parent objected b 


cause she was not teaching cube root and 
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compound proportion. Another said that 
children should learn to spell all the words 
What shall we say 
from 


in the spelling book. 
to them? Again we must get away 
the habitual ideas about the nature of school 
work. In the practical everyday affairs of 
life, what problems does the farmer have 
to work? What sized fractions does he have 
to handle to carry on his business? What 
kind of problems in interest, in finding areas 
and contents of bins? What specific geo 
graphic facts does he need to know? What 
use does he make of the knowledge once 
acquired of capes and bays, the heights of 
mountains, and the lengths of rivers, in 
numerable dates in history, and names of 
men? The parents should be led to see 
that a child’s time is precious and that we 
have no right to ask him to waste it. A 
good way in which to show this is in con 
with spelling. The parent knows 
He is not likely to 


nection 
when he needs to spell. 
have many strong ideas of its great discip 
Spelling, being drill, 
could determine the 
need to know how 


value. USES 
much time. If we 
words this child will 
to spell, what a fine chance to economize 
Now, the methods by 
vocabulary of 


linary 


his time for him? 
which the probable written 
have determined are 
enough and concrete enough for the aver 
age person to understand and appreciate. 
When once the point of view is understood 
might be carried 


yeople been simple 
| 


and appreciated here, it 
over into arithmetic. The presence of im 
practical topics can be demonstrated. The 
tendency in the textbooks now in use in 


many schools is to give the child not real 
problems or problems that are typical of 
real situations such that an average per 
son would have to solve, but many problems 


that are either improbable or fantastic 


Here one is likely to meet the contention 
that the child ought to learn to work all 
the problems in the book, or to spell all 
Sometimes we 
worship books in this way. But it may help 
the parent to tell him that, after all, this 
book does not represent the entire field of 
arithmetic or the whole list of words. One 


the words in the speller. 


could’ easily make books twice or three times 
Would he ask and expect the child 
Somewhere 


as long. 
to know all about arithmetic? 
the line must be drawn. <Any text not sci 
entifically 
and an arbitrary 
preparing the child to meet his responsibili 
ties and opportunities and to make the best 
use of his time, it seems only wise to teach 
him just those things he will need to know 


constructed represents a random 


selection. Since we are 


to make him most efficient. 


In some such way, by stating our princi 


ples in everyday language, by relating the 
problems of education to the farmer's com 
illustrations from 


help to make clear 


mon sense, by choosing 
his own field, we may 

to him what we are trying to do and per 
He will not need to 


know 


haps win his support. 
grasp all the details. But he will 
what we are about, and because he appre 
ciates it in part he wlil trust what he may 
come to respect as our good sense for the 


rest. 





Reasons for 


By Superintendent M. 


HERE has been a great deal of specula 
oF ans and some scientific investigation 

as to why so many of the American 
youth quit school before graduation. Living 
ina land with an unbroken line of free ed 
ucation from the kindergarten to the gradu 
ate schools of universities, and, having been 
taught, in a perverted way, 
doctrine of “equality,” and with the ever in 


perhaps, the 


creasing emphasis on continued education, 


we would reasonably expect all youth to 
avail themselves of the educational advan 
tages offered. We are disappointed to find 


all along the line that individuals are fall 


Elimination 


. Foster, Glasgow, Mo. 


ing out. 
to change the situation. 
attendance 


Various attempts have been made 
For example we 
have the compulsory laws de 
signed to keep the child in school until he 
has completed the eighth grade, as a min 
imum. In spite of the efforts to the con 
trary many 
not getting bevond the fifth or sixth grade. 
Thus we have presented to our American 
Why are these 


drop out as soon as possible, 


democracy a real problem. 
things so? 

“Laggards in Our Schools.”—Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres, in 1909, published his book, “Lag 


gards in Our Schools,” in which he attacked 
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the problem of retardation and its cost, 
Since that time numerous studies have been 
made of the problem he raised. The move 
ment of mental testing which has taken on 


very large proportions during the past five 
vears has added a great deal of information 
to help in the solution of tl problem. 


Dr. Ayres summarized his discussion as 
follows: 

(1) The general tendency of American 
ie children 


school systems is to carry all of tl 
through the fifth grade, half of them to the 
final elementary grade and one in ten to 
the final vear of the high school 


2 So far as leaving school is concerned 
there is less of a gap between the final ele 
mentary grade and the first vear of the 
high school than there is between the last 
two vears of the grammar course or the first 
two vears of the high school grades. 

His summary of causes for leaving school 
as he found them by examining the records 
in five city school systems, Dr. Ayres sets 
out in the following tables: 


Reasons for Leaving High School 


Cause Per cent 
Work 34.5 
Ill health 22.2 
Removal 15.3 
Private Schools 4.6 
Lack of Success D.1 
Other Reasons ‘2 

Elementary School. 

Cause Per cent 
Work 20.8 
Ill Health 16.6 
Removal D1.A 
Private Schools oes 
Lack of Success 
Other Reasons tA 


From these tables it will be seen that 
‘Work” is the most common cause assigned 
for leaving high school and “Removal” the 
most frequent reason for leaving the ele 
mentary school. 

In his conclusion Dr. Ayres states that age 
is the controlling factor in elimination, and 
that school courses are too difficult for the 
immature and too long for the mature chil 
dren. 


Mental Tests Give New Angle to the Mat- 
ter.—In opposition to the above study the 


movement of mental testing and measuri) 
has given a new angle to the whole matte; 
Why do these children quit to go to work 
How does the mental ability of thes: 
dren who quit compare with that of § 
who stay in school? 

It is only a matter of common s 
acknowledge that some of those w 
school, regardless, of the cause assig 
have high mental ability. People of g 
mentality get sick and die the same as 
folks; they move from place to pla 
they are victims of unfortunate < 
stances. We are led to believe, howeve; 
that the per cent who come under this e) 
ception is very small. But on account 
these uncertain factors, we can hope to d 
no more than arrive at a rule or principk 
that will apply in the majority of cases. It 
is a patent fact that the mentality deficient 
as a class, do more shifting, have poor 
health and their children attend school wit 
less regularity than do the children of t 
class with better mentality All these fac 
tors affect the school and cause eliminatio 

In his book, “The Intelligence of Scho 
Children,” Dr. Terman presents a great dea 


of information concerning the relation 


mental ability to school elimination. Hi 


gues that it is those of low mental al 


al 


as a rule, who are retarded and who final 


drop out. 


Elimination Selectively Based on Mental 


ity.—Of 107 pupils entering the high scl 


at Palo Alto, who were given the Star 
Binet test, twenty-seven did not ente: 
next year. Investigation showed that 
fourteen of these had gone to other si 
and that thirteen ha dgone to work. Thi 
dian I. Q., of this school was 105. Of thos 
went to other school, the average I. Q 
110, and that of the thirteen who quit 

Only three of the thirteen were equa! 
above the median I. Q. for the schoo 
seven of the thirteen admitted that thy 


school because they were unable to do 


work. 


Dr. Terman then worked out the gra 


tion expectancy of pupils who ente: 
school at various ages in New York 


t} 


ools 


wih 
Was 


} 


dua 


Iowa City, using 1000 cases in the form 


school and a ten year period in the 
The results obtained are show. in tli 
lowing table. 


atte! 
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Graduation Expectancy. 
Expectancy 

Towa City 

65 per cent 


Ace of 
Entrance 


12-18 


New York 
23 per cent 


3.14 50 per cent 19 per cent 
14-15 39 per cent 10 per cent 
15-16 29 per cent 6.5 per cent 
16-17 i7 per cent 3.5 per cent 


Here it is seen that the older the pupil is 
when he enters high school the less likely 
Usually the 


which in 


he is to graduate. reason for 


late entrance is retardation turn 
mav be traced to low mentality. 


A study of the relation between the grades 


made by pupils and the length of time 
they remained in high school shows that 
those who make the high grades spend a 


orrespondingly longer time in high school. 
For example those with average marks of 
from 60 to 69 spend an average of 114 years 
whose 


while those 


100 spend 


n secondary schools 


narks average 


from SO to four 
states 
that “the average dull 
hild,”’ while those who are accelerated have 
high mental ability. 

With the foregoing facts in mind and with 
the knowledge that the highest mental abil 


Terman 
usually a 


vears, on the average. Dr. 
child is 


itv is reached at about sixteen years it is 
possible to predict very well the grade ex 
pectancy of the individual pupil. By multi 
highest mental ability 
16) by the child's I. Q. as a decimal his 
mental age is derived. When this is done 
the equivalent grade may be obtained for 


plving this age of 


his maximum mental age. 


Relation of Intelligence to School Progress. 


LQ. M. A. Grade 
60 9.6 3 or 4 
70 11.2 5 

&0 12.5 7 

%” 14.4 8-12 


Terman states that a great majority of the 
children who test under 90 I. Q. never grad 
uate from the grammar school. Those whose 
I. Q. is below 110 will not get along well in 
high school. 

In the “Twenty-first Yearbook” of the Na 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
page 174, M. R. Trabue says that of 955 high 
school pupils who were tested with the 
Army Alpha Test in 1916-17, only one-fourth 
were in high school two years later with 
I. Q.’s below 100, while of those who went 
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to work more than 60 per cent had I. Q.'s 
below normal. 

In the same volume Bessie Lee Gambrill 
states that of the students who entered the 
New Jersey State Normal School in Septem 
ber, 1920, twenty-seven scored below 40 on the 
Thorndike Intelligence This 
score is somewhat below the median for Col 
this particular test. Of 
and the oth 
work In 


Examination. 


lege Freshmen on 
the forty, 
ers were doing 


fourteen withdrew 
poor S( hool 


those 


very 


the case of some of who staved a 


longer time than usual would be required 


for graduation. It is thus evident that those 


of low mentality who get to college soon 


quit or slowly 


What can be done?—The 
rather serious. Pupils are quitting school, 
them. It that they quit 
because they have their 
About one-third of the children of the 
States 


move 


situation = is 
many of appears 
reached mental 
limit. 
United have an TI. Q. of 90 or less, 
or a maximum This 
means that they will reach about the eighth 
Many will not go that far 


mental age of 14. 


grade and stop 


™ In a democracy education is essential to 
large per cent of 
into high 
that the 


brains. It can only 


good citizenship. Yet a 
the children can not get very far 
school or college. It is evident 
school can not furnish 
work with the raw material that comes to 
it. As a result we hear a great deal about 
standards, in easier 


lowering putting 


courses, vocational training, vocational 
guidance, educational guidance, enrichment 
What the outcome will be 


Certainly as 


of courses, etc. 
matter of 
officials 


is a speculation. 


school awaken to the situation 


something will be done. The schools will 
have to undergo certain re-organization. If 
the standards are let down to the level of 
the moron in order to keep him in school 
until graduation, the whole system will be 
come so elementary that no one will be 
educated. Perhaps about all that can be done 
is to adjust courses so that each may be 
permitted to get his maximum development 
along that line which he is best able to mas 
ter, and let it that. Children ought 
to be in school as long as they are able to 
profit by the instruction offered in the par 
ticular subject or subjects they are taking. 
Opportunity should be offered to the child 
that will develop his mental ability to the 


limit. 


zo at 
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Newspaper Publicity Poli 
UPERINTENDENT A. 0. 
Ss Fredericktown recently 


scholarly and 


made a very 
exhausti 
question of newspaper publicity in city 
school systems 


all of the 
subject and a 


His investigations covered 
printed 


study of s« 


1 


available 
direct 
city of the stat hmhaving a 


material on the 
cTtead news 


papers In each 


population between 4,000 and 8,000, nineteen 
in all. 
His findings are interesting, and his sug 


gestions contain many points that si 
be helpful to those schools which are try 
ing to keep the 
ideals and accom 


progress, development, 


plishments. 
News space indicates liveness of school. 
Mr. found that a relation 
exists the amount of newspaper 
space used and the accomplishment of the 


Briscoe positive 


between 
dead school 


school. Generally speaking the 


does not get into the news columns or get 
ting into the columns it ceases to be a dead 


Front either increases the 


accomplishment of 


one. page space 


the school or a school 


with high accomplishment gets on the 
front page oftenest, for the study shows 
that the better schools get the most front 
page space. 

It is not the outside activities such as 


contests and stunts that 
tice any more than it is the regular school 
work. 

Even the 
seem to be indicated by newspaper 
for investigator finds that 
ploying teachers with the higher qualifica 


get newspaper no 


qualifications of the teacher 


space, 
schools 


our em 


tions are the schools that secure the more 
publicity. 
Maryville leads.-_Maryville ranked high 


est of the cities scored by 
intendent 


by the newspapers and also in the 


nineteen Super 


Briscoe in amount of used 


space 
ranking 
he made of the schools based on index 
for 


attainment. 


numbers financial support and educa 


tional 
Some of his general conclusions. 
Many are not 


schools 


properly co-operat 





Membership in the M. S. T. A. Shows that a 
teacher has the right attitude toward the prof- 
eession. —Miss Annie Ingram, Supt. Pike County 
Teachers should organize to protect their own 
interests. All other trades and professions are 
organized. —Walter Colley, Supt. Jasper County 


Briscoe, of 


study of the 


public informed as to their 
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cy for City School Systems 


ing with the newspapers in furnishing 


to the public. 

The schools owe it to the commu 
keep it informed about school matt 

Fhe school pare, Schoo notes, t 
school column are poor types of p 
when followed as the commor }) 
Phe schools are important ai t 
should be able to tal the run of t 
per. Phen it will be read by al 
of its news value 

If nothing happens in the schoo 
to make a good story there is son re 
wrong with the svstem 

News should be collected regularly, writ 
ten and edited correctly, and delivered 
the papers 1n good time 

Every school system should have a 
nite organization to collect and — prey 
school news for the papers 

Every superintendent and _— principa 


should have at least an elementary cours 


in reporting or newswriting. 

Schools will not get too much publicit 
if the news has survived in a fair compe 
tition for space. (Sometimes the publicity 
may not be good for the person in charg 
of the school.) 

Schools should strive to have something 
worth reporting. 

Keep the school in the public eye. Keey 
the public informed on school matters. This 


will create good will for the schools 

All news presenting problems that the 
school has to solve should be given to th 
press. 

The writer should quote some authority 
or official if comments on the story a 


necessary. 

The superintendent or principal may sen 
to the 
problems of the school 


papers signed articles discussing 


News should be news and not comment 
propaganda, and opinion, unless suc s 
necessary part of the story 

It is wise to invite the editor to speak 
to the school once or twice a vear It keeps 
him in closer touch with the school 





One hundred per cent should be members of M 
S. T. A. because it aids in keeping up enthusiam 
It helps to cull out the drones. Drones hate prog 
ress, 


—J. K. Connolly, Supt. Texas County 
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Conference Considers Question of Educational Survey 


onterence to consider the 
Missouri called 


proposition 
of a school survey for 
by the State Superintendent, Mr. Chas. 
» met at Jefferson Citv, Saturday, Sep 
ber 15. Mr. Lee was elected chairman 


_ 


the conference. 
Mr. Lee stated the reason for the calling 


the conference and suggested practical 
nes and important questions for investiga 
tion and study. It was the opinion of the 
nembers of the conference that a survey of 
the schools was desirable providing the aims 
ind objectives of the investigation were 
enough in 


study 


narrow 
thorough 


lefinite and specifi 


scope to make possible a 
of a few of the more pressing problems of 
the school system and providing that the 
lata obtained be made the basis for im 
provement of the educational conditions of 
the state. 

Mr. Lamkin moved that the group approve 
of a survey to be undertaken by the co-opera 
tion of the educational institutions, The State 
Teachers’ Association, and the State Depart 
ments of Education—the study undertaken 
not to exceed three definite specific prob 
ems. The motion was seconded and after 
discussion led by Mr. Phillips, Mr. Boucher, 
ind Mr. Walker, was carried without a dis 
senting vote. 

After informal and general discussion of 
some method of Oakerson 
moved that Mr. Lee appoint a 
f five (Mr. Lee to be a member of the com 
nittee) to 
the survey, to determine upon a method of 


procedure, Mr. 
committee 


formulate specific objectives of 


procedure, to outline phases of survey to be 
indertaken, and to estimate cost of such 
survey, and that this committee, as soon as 
possible, report back to various oganizations 
and institutions such recommendations as it 
leemed wise. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Capps and was carried when put to the 
vote of the conference. 


Mr. Lee, Mr. Neale, Mr. Melcher, Mr. Oak 


erson, and Mr. Lamkin were made members 
of this committee. \ meeting of this con 
mittee was called just after the larger con 
ference should adjourn. 

The general discussion of motions intro 
duced and the informal comments made by 
the members of the conference seemed to in 
dicate that the problems most urgent and 
needful of first consideration were those of 
school support, of school adimnistration and 


teacher training and certifi 


supervision, 0 
cation, and of equalization of educational op 
portunities for all children of the state. Fur 
ther, the members were of the opinion that 
whatever undertaken 


investigations were 


should be carried on through people of our 


own state and not by an outside institu 
tion or agency, that the survey should be 
begun as early as possible, and pushed 


through as quickly as is compatible with ac 
curacy, in order that greater result might 
follow in improvement of the school system 

Mr. Neale suggested that results of all in 
vestigations be printed in bulletin form from 
time to time as completed in order that all 
groups might keep in touch with the actual 
situation. 

Mr. Lamkin suggested the securing of the 
co-operation of the Greater Missouri Associa 
tion in this movement. 

Other suggestions were made regarding 
the wisdom of inviting board members and 
farmers’ organizations to help in the move 
ment. 

All of these suggestions met with approval 
of the members but none was embodied in 
a resolution or a motion. 

After the committee of five was appointed 
and a time fixed for its meeting, the con 
ference adjourned. 

MINUTES OF MEETING OF COMMITTEE 
OF FIVE 

The Committee of Five met at Jefferson 
City, Saturday, September 15, 
after the adjournment of the larger confer 


immediately 
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ence. 
presided. 


Mr. Neale suggested the division of the 


chief problems to be studied among the va 
rious members of the committee 
to be charged with the 
thinking out plans for one specific phase of 
the work but no one to be entirely relieved 
from general responsibility of the whole 
problem 

Since the members of the Conference call 
ed by Mr. Lee, had deemed as most impor 
tant the problems of school support, of su 
pervision and administration of school, and 
of training and 
were decided upon as tentative sub 


certification of 


these 


Picture Study 


Mr. Lee, Chairman of the Committee, 


each one 
responsibility of 


teachers, 
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jects for investigation by the Committee 


Accordingly the work was apportioned as 


follows: 

Problem of School Support—Mr. Neale 

Training and Certification of Teachers 
Mr. Oakerson and Mr. Lee. 

Problem of Supervision and Administ: 
tion—Mr. Melcher and Mr. Lamkin 

Each group was to make an estimate of t 
cost of the proposed investigation, to det 
mine upon the working committee, and rr 
ommend plans for procedure, publicity, a 
suggest methods for “follow up.” 


The Committee then adjourned to meet at 


Springfield, Thursday, October 4, at 7:30 
President Hill's office. 


for October 


The Gleaners,—Millet. 


T is harvest time on a large farm, in the 
I country of France. The golden grain has 
been cut from the broad fields and men 
and women are still busy gathering it into 


sheaves and these sheaves are 


bundles or 
loaded upon a wagon and carried to a place 
near the farm buildings where they are piled 
in great stacks ready for the threshing. 
These three peasant women of the poorer 
class, have come into the field to claim the 
time honored privilege of gathering up the 
scattered grain left by the reapers. This 
custom dated back to the ancient Hebrew 
law. This practice is still observed in 
France, and the sower of a field of grain 


would fear bad luck to his harvest if he 
should refuse to let the gleaners in after 
the reapers. 

The three peasant women have a neat 
appearance even though dressed in their 


coarse working clothes, with their neat ker 
chiefs tied over their heads and which pro 
ject a little over their foreheads to shade 
their eyes. We look and they seem to move 
toward us as they make their way through 
the coarse stubble, gathering here and 
there the stray stalks of wheat. 
They have found already enough to make 
several small bundles, which they have piled 
together on the ground at one side. 


precious 


Hurl, an art critic, has suggested that the 
Gleaners represent the three ages of Woman 
hood, the maiden, the -matron and the old 
woman. The nearest figure, at the right in 
the picture is the oldest of the three, and 
under the strain of stooping, bends slowly 


Next to he S 
whose 


and stiffly at her work 
squarely built 
hands and broad back are 
work. The third figure is that of a voung 
with “a lithe, 
companions use their aprons for their clear 


large, str 


woman 
capable of 
woman girlish form H 
ings. She wears no apron but carries 
grain in her hand. She has found a 
graceful method of 
short and direct 
the other, by resting the left hand, palm wy 
upon her back where the right can reach 


working as well as 


route from one hand t 


by a simple upward motion of the arm 
Millet. 

Jean Francis Millett, the great painter « 
French peasant life, was born in Normand) 
He was of peasant parentage and spent the 
greater part of his life in the country. He 


was the oldest child of a poor family a 


was brought up to hard out of door labor o 
his fathers’ farm. 

As a child he 
nothing of art but at an early age he showe 
a remarkable talent for drawing. He ir 
herited his artistic temperament from his 
father who was a lover of music and ever) 
thing beautiful. 

His father recognized his boy's talent an 


saw no pictures and heard 


sent lim to Cherbourg to learn to be a paint 
er. At the age of nineteen he went to Paris 
to study art and spent twelve years ther 
receiving instruction from various artists 
He was a great student of nature but his 
pictures were too original to be popular at 
once. As a painter of rustic subjects his art 
was unique. In his indifference to beaut) 
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he stood alone in his day. The human side 
of life touched him most deeply and it was 
ilways his first aim to make his people look 
as if they belonged to their station. By pa 
tience and perseverance success came and 
He then turned 
from the schools and artificial standards to 
study first hand the peasant life he wished 
to portray. He 
ture and a true peasant at heart. 


his pictures began to sell. 


human na 
Love and 


was a lover of 


sympathy is the message revealed in all his 


pictures. 
Millet was indifferent to surface beauty 
ve regarded expression as the chief element 

of beauty. His peasants are uncouth in face 


ind figures—but how expressive. 


There is always harmony between the 
yeasant life and the werld around him. The 
large field represents much labor. Like it, 


his life is dull and colorless. There is little 


Rural Folk Anxious 


TATE Rurai School Supervisor, A. F. 
Elsea, of the Northeast Missouri District 
with enthusiastic 


is meeting co-opera 


tion at the hands of county superintendents, 
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He has little 
people 


sky, so his outlook is limited. 
hope or aspiration. He makes 
look as if they belonged to the station 

The peasants show 
nestness, industry, self 
with their lot, piety 
The Glean 


ers is a “poem of patient self sacrifice. 


his 


character of his ear 
patience, 


modesty, contentment 


respect, 


and the sacredness of home ties. 


PICTURE STUDY FOR THE YEAR 1923-24. 
The Horse Fair. Rosa Bonheur 
Millet. 


roiling to 


September 
October 
November 
Boughton. 

The Last Supper. 
January—Feeding the Birds. 
February—Can't You Talk. 

March—Spring. Corot. 
April—Sheep in Spring. 
May—Saved. 


Gleaners. 
Pilgrims Chure} 
De Vinci 

Millet 
Holmes 


December 


Mauve. 
Landseer. 


to Improve Schools 


ers were present and over three hundred 


patrons and pupils. 

The county superintendent is the key per 
son to the success of these meetings and the 
Sullivan county reflect 


successful ones in 

















The Meeting at Oak Grove School 


teachers, students and his work 
in Northeast 

A meeting held in Sullivan county is some 
what typical of other that he is 


holding. At this meeting thirty-one teach 


patrons 1n 
Missouri 


meetings 


Summers as 
and 


Miss 
sincerity of 


the efficiency of Blanche 
well as the her 
the willingness of pupils and patrons to help 
in the movement for better rural 

The following program was followed: 


teachers 


schools 
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Demonstration Program: During the above discussions the childr 
Writing Laverne Somerville were at play on the grounds under the s r 
Third Year Language Lelah Posey pervision of a director. They were call 
Beginning Reading, “Three Bears 
eueh Saw at the close of the forenoon program a 
Grammar Verna Custer gave a very entertaining one of their ow 
Fifth Grade Arithmetic Margaret Hall Each school represented gave a “stunt: | 
B. Language Anna Bell contest in spelling was staged, and an 0 
Agriculture Mabel Shalts fashioned “ciphering match” was put o 
Story Hour Alpha Hallon When pupils and patrons had gone hon 
The teachers who took part in the pro the teachers held a conference at whir 
gram as listed above were from the various professional matters were discussed and 
districts in the township for which the Teachers Club organized which was con 
meeting was held. Between the forenoon posed of all of the fifteen teachers of this | 
program and the afternoon meeting a com township. Mr. Laverne Somerville was 
munity dinner was served, and this contrib- elected president of the club which. is { > 
uted no little to the success of the occasion. meet once a month to discuss their pr 
The dinner was followed by a demonstra lems, and to enjoy a social hour. 
tion of supervised play by Mr. Laverne Som The teachers plan to meet regularly wit - 
erville, after which the patrons and teach their respective board once a month a Cl 
ers held a conference under the leadership to present to them for mutual considerati i 
of Mr. A. F. Elsea. Among the topics dis- the problems that have arisen and the plans - 
cussed were the following: The Lesson Plan; for school improvement. Mr. Elsea says tl 
How to Improve Teachers in Serivece; Dis this meeitng at the Oak Grove. school 
cussion of Teachers’ Problems; Things to characteristic of the other meetings. Ato 
be be Accomplished During the Year; The meeting more than four hundred _ patrons 
Patrons’ Problem. and teachers were present I 
The Corps of Rural Supervisors , 
T work in the counties of Missouri is schools. Their immediate supervision is i to 
A a corps of five rural school supervis the hands of Miss Elizabeth White, whi Tl 
ors under the general direction of and work confines her largely to the office. ni 
The five field workers are Mr. A. F. E rT 
sea whose work is in the counties compris bt 
ing the Kirksville Teachers’ College district pr 
thi 
er: 
an 
he 
me 
Mi 
re 
ou 
ee 
ag 
dr 
si 
an 
thi 
inj 
op 
Mr. 0. E. McGee Mr. A. F. Elsea ee 
Mr. O. E. McGee whose territory is co-extel fu 
Miss Elizabeth White sive with that of the Cape Girardeau Tea 
appointed by the State Superintendent of ers’ College; Mr. H. J. Salsbury who works co) 
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iildry in the counties of the Warrensburg Teach 


| ers College territory; Miss Margaret Squires 











the s 
pe of the Springfield Teachers’ College division; 
7 land Mr. F. A. Thompson of the Maryville 
= = | District, whose photograph we regret we 
r ow did not obtain. 
nt; The work done by this department will do 
an o much toward stimulating interest in and ac 
ut o7 tivity towards rural school improvement. 
ho 
whi NODAWAY RURAL SCHOOL FIRST TO 
and MEET NEW REQUIREMENTS 
s con The Martha Washington School, District 
of th | No. 115, in Nodaway county, taught by Miss 
Wa Mave Strum at a salary of $125 per month, 
is - - ' is the first school in the State to meet the — 
pr Mr. H. J. Salsbury Miss Margaret Squires 
~ new requirements for approval as a “First State Inspector, F. A. Thompson and Coun 
Ry Class School.” Each of the fifteen require ty Superintendent Leslie G. Somerville made 
a , ments was fully met and a score of 95 was the inspection and signed the recommenda 
re made by the official score card. tion to the State Superintendent 
S thi on i vatiiamammemeeail 
OO . 
a Sabbatical Leaves Granted by Teachers Colleges 
— R. E. L. Hendricks, president of the Cen- College to a Senior Teachers College. At 
D tral Missouri State Teachers College, tendance has about doubled. The average 
has been granted a leave of absence uf _ for the years 1901 to 1911 was 1,460 students. 
one year by the Board of Regents, according The number enrolled, excluding the enroll 
Is to the Publicity Exchange of that college. ment of the training school, for the year 
whi This action on the part of the Board is sig- 1922-1923 was 2,761. The faculty has been en 
e nificant. One Educator writes that it will in- larged to fifty members who are especially 
Ae ‘rease th» good name of Missouri per.epti- fitted for the tasks for which they are em 
npris bly among school administrators. Another — ployed. 
strict prominent authority from a University says The equipment on the Campus has, with 


that if Normal Schools and the newer Teach- 
ers Colleges win the respect of Universities 
and Endowed Colleges their faculties mrst 
be allowed the cpportunity for self improve- 
ment accoroec the faculties of Universities. 
May we not look forward to a very general 
recognition of the sabbatical yea’ armeng all 
our Teachers Co leges? The ection of the 
Foard of Pegeris may suggest standards of 
ction of value to our profession. 

The first s-iester of the year Dr. Hen- 
will spend at Columbia University 
studying tiie problems of Tec'-ers Colieges, 
and he hopes to continue tic study during 
Because of this train 


drick 


the second semester. 
ing he expects to return to the College at the 
opening of the summer term of 1924 better 


the exception of the Dockery Gymnasium, 
been erected during his administration, the 
old buildings having been destroyed by fire 
in 1915. 

In his final bulletin to the faculty he says 
that we must not forget the fact that we are 
training teachers .whose chief business in 
life should be the training of a new genera 
tion in citizenship—in civic and social con 
sciousness. Citizenship is at once the first 
and last hope of democracy. 

Cape Girardeau Grants Leaves 

Professor B. F. Johnson, head of the De 
partment of Mathematics at Cape Girardeau, 
relieved from his duties for a period, on pay. 
Professor Johnson left for Oxford University, 
England on Sept. 14. Here he will study for 


‘a eequipped for the work that he has faith- a while, and will likely spend some time in 
Xte fully and diligently carried on. continental Europe before his return. 

eal During his eight years as president, the Miss Winnifred Johnson who has _ been 
VOrks college has grown from a Junior Teachers teaching History for many years in the Cape 
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Girardeau College is also granted a leave 
of absence on full pay for a similar period. 
She will travel and study in Egypt. Cape 
Girardeau granted these sabbatical leaves 
last spring, and is probably the first Teach 


ers’ College to establish the practice 

The plan provides that two professox 
shall have this opportunity each year sx 
that faculty members may look forward t 
this privilege as it recurs from time to tim 


Professor T. E. Spencer Receives Promotion 


HE many friends of Professor T. E. 
T Spencer, who during his entire life as an 
educator has been a member of the Mis 
souri State Teachers’ Association, are 
pleased with his notable promotion in the 
St. Louis school system. He has been made 
Assistant to the Superintendent, an office to 
which he is admirably fitted, by experience, 
training and character. 
Before going into the St. 


cepted, graciously, the demands that tl! 
State Association have made upon his tin 
and energy. For a decade he has served 
the Association as a member of the Exec 
tive Committee, a part of the time as its 
chairman. As chairman of the finance con 
mittee he has had a prominent part in th 
work of keeping the Association on a soun 
financial footing, and in determining its 
present financial policy. 





Louis schools Professor 
Spencer was superintend 
ent of the schools at Mar 
shall, Missouri. 

In the St. Louis system 
he has worked his way 
from the bottom, having 
served in the several ca 
pacities of teacher, princi 
pal, and, recently as Direc 
tor of Educational Exten 
sion. In the latter posi 
tion, as in all others, he 
has rendered marked serv 
ice showing exceptional 
ability as executive and as 
an organizer for efficient 
work. 

The qualities of a tire 
less work, unfailing enthu 
siasm, and co-operative 
spirit which has charac 
terized his career in 


St. Louis schools he has Assistant to the Superintendent, St. 
given in a large degree to Louis, Mo. 


the cause of education 

throughout the state. His interests have 
been too broad to be satisfied within the 
confines of one city. He has always ac 


A Preventative for Tuberculosis 
Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson of Boston,Mass., 
widely known in education circles as a child 
health worker and leader in the nutrition 





He has taken a_ specia 
interest in building 
the Reading Circle D 
partment of the Associa 
tion and has served as; 
member of the Reading 
Circle Board. 

In 1919 he was on. the 
committee which frame 
the constitution for the r 
organization of the Assi 
ciation. 

He is author of tl 
Story of Old St. Louis 
which is used extensivel 
in that city and throug 
out the state as a suppl 





mentary reader. 

His position as Assist 
ant to the Superintendent 
was formerly filled by Pr 
fessor Phile S. Stevensor 


the PROF. T. E. SPENCER now Alumni Representa 


tive in Washington U: 
versity. The teachers of 
Missouri congratulate Pr 
fessor Spencer on his promotion and col 
fidently trust that in his new position lis 
interest in us will not wane. 


class field has said: “Bringing mal-nour 
ished children up to normal weight fo! 
height is the best preventative of tuber 
culosis we know of. 
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Department of 
Child Hygiene and School 
and Home Sanitation 
Conducted by the 


MISSOURI TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
W. MeN. Miller, M. D., Editor 








United States Public Health Service 


SIDE from co-operative work pertain 
A ing to the health welfare of the school 
child, the pre-school child and the un 
born child and the expectant mother,, large 


lv educational in character and with which 
the teachers of Missouri already are famil 


iar, the United States Public Health Service, 


acting conjointly with the state boards of 
health and county and city health officers, 
in recent years has occupied a nation-wide 
field of preventive work which is of more 
general significance, the nature and extent 
of which deserves brief review. 

In what follows we quote largely from 
such a review appearing in the August bul 
letin of the Connecticut Department of 
Health. 

When you travel. 
travelers; and special 
has recently provided by 
thorities, both federal and state. 


Americans are great 
protection for them 
been health au 

If you travel in an automobile to the great 
national parks that lie in the western part 
of the country you will find the United 
States Public Health Service and the For 
watch on the 


keeping close 


hotels and automobile camps 


estry Service 
sanitation of 
and insisting that you and all tourists shall 
leave them unpolluted and thus safe for the 
coming of other tourists. 

No longer is polluted typhoid and dysen 
tery breeding water allowed to be dipped 
from any creek or river, pool or other source 
“coolers” on railway trains 
Not long ago such prac 


to be put into the 
or passenger boats. 
tices were chronic disease spreaders; now 
the Public Health Service wil! not 
any interstate commerce railroad or river or 


permit 


lake carrier to use any drinking or cooking 
water whose source has not been investigated 
and found satisfactory; and most states will 


not permit any carriers operating entirely 


within the state and therefore not sub 
national authority to do so. 

Would you like to find beside you in tl 
train a child that had, 
disease even more serious? On the « 
hand would to deny that cl 
the right to get back to its home, where 
could be lovingly cared for? Up to a fey 
years ago either or both of these things hap 
pened—and they may still happen over 
large part of the country, particularly th 
part west of the Mississippi River. The na 
tional and state health authorities and the 
transportation have prepared 
standard sanitary which has _ bee 
adopted by many states and will probably 
be adopted by most of them. This 
forbids afflicted with th 
plague, typhus, cholera, smallpox and _ yel 


sav, measles—o1 


you wish 


agencies 


code 


soon 
code persons 
low fever from traveling at all; but it per 
mits sufferers from all other diseases to tray 
el under conditions that will prevent then 
from being a menace to the health of othe 
passengers but as yet not so hard to incit 
sufferers to try to evade them and thus nu 
lify the 
adopted. 

Communicable diseases. 
Public Health 
hard to _prevent 
plague from the foci in California and later 


purpose for which the code was 


For 23 years tl 
Service has been fighting 
the spread of bubonic 


in Texas, Louisiana and in a few individua 


bites of fleas 


ports. Plague is spread by the 
that live on rats and are carried by them o1 
ships to all parts of the world. The worl 
against plague consists in fumigating ships 
to destroy as nearly as possible all rats ot 
board; in preventing surviving rats, if any 
from getting ashore (in bales or crates o! 
by walking the mooring ropes); and in rat 
proofing all buildings, particularly those i 


the sea-coast cities, so that even if plague 





pel 
tray 
then 
ithe 
necite 


nu 
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rats do get ashore they will not find there 


sufficient number of rats to propagate the 
jisease. To do all this is not easy; but the 
Public Health Service, the state authorities 
nd t seaport cities on the Atlantic, Gult 
nd P cific coasts all joined whole heartedly 
nthe fight and the march of the disease has 
staved 


Besides the plague, t 


s called upoi st ir to hit ty 

S ich for years s ravaged Europe, 
thousands Phe disease was brought 

m Mexico by Navajo Indians who carried 
body lies ana t quickly became 

the reservation n New Mexico It 

1s dicated by t P ec Health Ser 
r it had killed 25 Indians and two 

Last vear, smallpox caused 152 deaths at 
Kansas Citv, 24 deaths at Poteau, Okla.: 50 


ases (no deaths) at Hickory. Mo.: but vield 


ito vaccination 

Anthrax, 
wearing in 17 
Infantile 


imported on horsehair and ap 


states, was not allowed to 


spread paralysis broke out in 


Idaho, causing 15 deaths, mostly of voung 
hildren, and in Washington, causing 15 


lore deaths 


The army records of the physical examina 


tions made in connection with the “draft” 
showed for the first time how generally the 
people, especially the young men of the 
ountry were infected with venereal dis 


the 
of a special division of 


Congress 
Health 
eradi 


eases, and led to creation hy 
the Public 
control and ultimately to 

The attack 
A wide educational campaign in 
forming the country of the nature and of the 
consequences of the diseases to hoth the in 


Service to 
ate them. has taken two main 


forms. 1. 


fected and the innocent 2. Co-operation 
vith the states in the case of those infected. 
the Publie Health Service allotting from a 


Federal appropriation for this work a cre 
tain amount of monev, dependent on 


tion, for 


popua 


establishing clinics and other ve 


lereal disease control measures in. states 


that set aside an equal amount. There are 
“2 such clinics now in operation. 
According to the best there 


now in the United States 500 to 1500 lepers, 


estimates are 


t mere bagatelle compared with those suf 
fering from tuberculosis, which is for that 
matter far more contagious and far more 


deadly. Nevertheless, 
ence of a leper in a street car, for instance, 


knowledge of the pres 
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tuber- 
thrill. 
that the fed 


charge of all 


that of a 


scarcely a 


would cause a panic and 


culous patient could cause 
insisted 
take 


undertaken to do so 


has 
shall 
and it has 


Public opinion 


eral government 


lepers; 


When 


you want 


Pure drugs and biological products 
vou or one of vour i 
them 


manv vears avo 


amily is ill, 
to have reli: and not so 
tainable, for money-huner 
did not 
food Later the national gov 


hesitate to 
and 


pure food and drug law that ap 


adopted a 


plied to shipments across state lines ind 
number of states adopted similar laws t if 
applied inside their vn boundaries. W 
these laws were idopted most medici s 
were chemical ibstances which were pi 


pared by machinery and whose purity and 


could easily be regulated and 


tested. Of late, however, 


strength 
readily preventive 
antitoxins and serums 


the 


medicines (vaccines, 


have come into great vogue; and prepa 


ration of these and of certain arsenical prep 


} 


arations (such as salvarsan 
technical skill 
all of them 


obtained 


require great 
Moreover, 
except the salvarsan group) art 
the 
and their strength varies markedly with the 
follows that be 
fore these “biological products” can be 


and knowledge. 


through reaction of animals 
individual animals used. It 
inte! 
ligently administered to a patient they must 
be standardized—bought to a fixed strength 
To do this requires a separate test for every 
lot produced by a manufacturer. 

Some vears ago Congress assigned to the 
Treasury Department operating through the 
Hygienic the Public Health 
Service the duty of making these tests and of 


Laboratory of 


inspecting the factories where these “prod 


ucts” manufactured. No bacteriologi 
cal product 


not 


were 


mav be shipped in interstate 


the 


commerce bearing endorsement o 
the 
The Public Health Service has stndardized 


products for use against diphtheria, lockjaw, 


Laboratory. 


dysentery, meningitis, pneumonia and ty 
phoid. 

Within the last 20 years the death rate 
from disease now treated by bacteriological 


products has been enormously reduced 


Smallpox, except where vaccination was neg 
lected, has been almost abolished; meningitis 
diphtheria to 


one-sixth and less 


rabies, if 


to about 


than one-third; taken in time, can 
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almost always be prevented; tetanus has 
been greatly reduced. 

MISSOURI STATE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION RECOMMENDS HEALTH 
AMENDMENT. 

Missouri Tuberculosis Assn., 


St. Louis, 
September 6th, 1923. 
Members and 


Missouri, 
Announcement to Friends of 
the Association: 

I know you will be 
the Missouri State Constitutional Convention 


pleased to learn that 


on September 5th finally passed the amend 
ed Proposal No. 192, recommending it to the 
people as an amendment to the State Con 
stitution. 
It reads: 
Article IV, Section 52, The 
Assembly shall provide by law 


General 
for the 


safeguarding and promotion of public 
health 
This reccomended amendment, when ap 


proved by the electorate, will open up a fine 
field of service to the people of 
through the public schools in the 
health education, of health training 
health supervision of school children, 


Missouri 
way of 
and 
and 
for school sanitation. 

Please begin early to secure a full affirm 
ative vote on this proposed amendment to 
the State Constitution when it is submitted 
to the people for approval at the special elec 
tion which is to be held within six months. 

Thanking you many times, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
W. MeN. MILLER. 
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USE OF TERMS IN DIFFERENTIATING 
VARIOUS KINDS OF “PUBLIC 
HEALTH EDUCATION.” 


There has been much confusion t 
minds of educators and sanitarians as we 
as of the general public regarding thie sig 
nificance and scope of the term ub] 


health education. To obviate this confusi 


and to standardize the use of the varie 
terms applied in this connection, Dr. C. | 
Turner of the Public Health Sery 
has proposed that the five types of work 
cluded within the 
term “public health education” be diffe 
tiated by the use of the following terms 
(1) “Health training” or “health 
to refer to teaching children in sch 


U.S. 


meaning of the gener 


Insti 
tion” 0 
health habits and giving them health inf 
mation. 

(2 “Public health 
teaching men and women to become healt 


training” to refer t 


officers and nurses. 
(3) “Health education 
ing present and prospective school teachers 
how to teach health habits and how to gi\ 
health information. 
(4) “Health publicity 
“selling public health to the people” so the 


to refer to teac 


work” to refer t 


will give moral and financial support t 
public health agencies and public healt 
work. 

(5) “Popular health education” to refer t 


the giving to the general non-school-atter 


ing public information regarding — diseas 
and hygiene, and influencing their behavi 
so that they 


pose other persons to infections. 


will avoid disease and not ¢ 


Hygiene and Physical Training in Teacher Training High 


By DR. HENRY §S 


CURTIS, Stxte 
Hygiene. 

VERY student who takes the teacher 

training course shall be given a careful 

physical examination by a competent 


physician, preferably women by a woman 


physician and men by a man_ physician 


These examinations may be given by the 
State Health. 
Those found to be suffering from incipient 


soard of 


tuberculosis, high nervous irritability, deaf 


ness, amounting to less than one-third hear 


ing, or bad cases of flat feet or spinal curva 


ture shall be advised against teaching and 


Schools 


Director of 


Hygiene nd Physical Training 


certificate to 
emedied., 


shall not be granted a 


unless these defects are 


1 


During the period of training, 


and deceased tonsils shall as a rule 
moved. Those needing glasses shall secu 
them. Decaved and abscessed teeth s 


attended to. Round and 


ers, spinal curvaturs 


stooping 
and flat feet sl 
ceive attention. 

All students 
their 


giene 


shall he expected aurine 


high school period to review the hy 


and to hai 


grades 


at least in person 


work of earlie 


satisfactory courses 
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A Teacher in October 


HEAD lies the strain of a year’s work: strain upon physique, peace of mind 











tively easy after the summer's rest and with the flavor of “homecoming” 


A and nervous system. The first month, beginning a new term, seemed rela- 


characteristic of September. The hard road lies ahead A teacher knows 








by experience, or intuition, the coming nights of fatigue. 





One way to ease a trying occupation is to select with good foresight the shoes 
one is going to wear Faulty shoes can annoy man or woman with irritating persist 
ence. No exasperating pupil can match an uncomfortable shoe. At least the pupil 


1 ! , 
goes home; your shoes follow you around worse than Mary's lamb. 


October being the big shoe buying month of autumn, choose now the Cantilever 
Shoe—noted for its ease, quality and appearance—to assist you along this road that 
lies ahead. Its flexible arch, supporting the foot restfully without restraint; its normal 
contour, fitting your foot snugly without pressure; its moderate heels, placed right 
to promote good posture; all these Cantilever values make for conservation of strength 
and good health. Light, resilient and wonderful for walking, the Cantilever Shoe has 
been described by a Detroit woman, “the bridge between dis-comfort and comfort.” 


Other women have called it the bridge between unhappiness and happiness. 


antilever 
Shoe 


You are cordially invited to see the Cantilever in its various styles at any of 
the agencies listed below. Only one selected store in each city has the Cantilever 
agency (except in New York and Chicago). Every agency takes pleasure in demon- 


strating the different Cantilever qualities that help to soften the road that all of us 


nust travel. 


CANTILEVER STORES 
IN MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA— _ C. B. Miller Shoe Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Cantilever Boot Shop, Room 300 Altman Bldg., 11th 
and Walnut Sts. 


SEDALIA— Courtney Shoe Co. 
ST. JOSEPH— Cantilever Boot Shop, 216 N. 7th St. (Arcade Bldg.) 
ST. LOUIS— Cantilever Shoe Shop, 516 Arcade Bldg., Olive & 8th 


Sts. 
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hygiene, home nursing and first aid, and in 
nutrition. 

In all hygiene work the ultimate grading 
shall be dependent on two factors: the mark 
made in the theory and on the extent to 
which the students put in practice the prin 
ciples involved. However well these prin 
ciples are mastered unless they are also 
practiced shall not be counted sufficient. 

No person who is 25 per cent underweight 
or 40 per cent overweight shall be granted 
a certificate to teach unless by special re 
commendation of the faculty. 

Physical Training. 

All students in teacher training shall 
he expected to take a period every day 
in physical training or in the practice 
of physical training activities with gram 
mar grade children. Provided that where 
adequate provision cannot be secured for 
these activities two of the periods may be 
taken in such activities outside as tennis, 
swimming, baseball or vigorous forms of 
physical work. Reports on these periods 
shall be made by students on specially pre 
pared cards. 

So far as the weather permits physical 
training activities shall be carried on in the 
open air. 

During rainy or inclement weather the 
period may be spent in class room games, 
calisthenics, gymnastics or in special hy 
giene periods, but when the weather is not 
below Zero, cold shall not he considered a 
sufficient reason for taking all work = in 
doors. 

So far as possible all teacher training 
high schools shall provide shower baths 
Students shall be expected to change then 
clothing and take showers for athletics the 
same as gymnastics 

In the physical examination of the chil 
dren in New York City 114 per cent were 
found to have lesions of the heart Heart 
cases are benefitted by mild forms of phy 
sical exercise such as walking, athletic 
dancing and playing less vigorous games 
Some provision shall be made for the unde 
nourished and others who are not fitted for 
vigorous forms of physical training 

During the physical training periods all 
student teachers shall be expected to learn 
at least two games for each grade of the 
elementary school and to practice these 
games with the children on the = school 


grounds. These games may be selected from 


the classified list in Miss Baner« 
Games for the Home School anc 
sium, George Johnson's Education 
and Games,” or the State Svllabu 


sical Training for the elementary 


ft ~ Bo 


() 


1 Gvmn; 


alv Plays 


s of P} 


All students must learn to play pk 


ground baseball, volley ball and d 


odge hy 


which is best plaved as a team gat W 


five or ten on a team for a thre 
period, and either tennis, socce1 


basketball or swimming. In case of thes 
latter activities the students may pract 
outside and furnish such evidence as 
Director may require that the work has bh 
mastered. 

The Standard Badge Test.—<All strident 
shall themselves try and also conduct wit 
the children the Standard Badge test of tl 
Public School Athletic League and Pla 
ground Association of America. The 1 
quiremntes of these tests can be had fri 
The Russel Sage Foundation, Departme 
of Recreation, 130 E. 22d Street, New \y 
The Playground Association of America, 
Fourth Avenue, New York, or from t 
Spalding Athletic Library 

The State letter in Athletics shall be gi 
to teacher training students on the bas 
of 700 points as follows 

“S.” scholarship shall count 10 

“E.” scholarship shall count 2M 

The first Badge Test 00) 

Second Badge Test 

Third Badge Test ) 

Tender Foot boy or girl scout (Vf 

Second-grade MI 

First-class 20) 

Camp fire girls wood gatherer 10 

Firemaker i 

Torch bearer al 

Sportsmanship (i 

For performances in basketball, 
baseball, American or soccer football, 
ball hockey or track, graded by the plivs 
director as “S 100) points For 1 | 
school team in any of these events In 
there is a regular series of contest 
points. For walking 100 miles in not 
than ten different walks 100 points 

Out of sixteen hundred possible points t 
student will thus be expected to secu S 
en hundred at any time during his hig 


school course. Of these one hundred 


» f 


be in scholarship and one hundred in sports 


manship. The student who receives the stat 


letter must be without noticeable 


physic 
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student as a teacher, and will also give him 
her a prestige with students which could 
secured in almost no other way. This 
tter may be granted only on the approval 
the state department and, so far as possi 
shall be conferred by a member of the 
partment, and will represent much the 
me standard that is required of the 
odes scholars. 
Great caution is to be used in the case 
girls taking part in interscholastic con 
sts in basket ball. Serious injuries have 
ten resulted. 
A Full Time Physical Director.— |! 
acher-Training High Schools shall pro 
le, by the first of September, 1924, a full 


HE accompanying letter, which was 
poten by Mr. E. D. Phillips, and which 
he recommended sending to each of the 
ghtv-three members of the new Missouri 
mstitutional Convention, was unanimously 
proved by the Kansas City School-Men’s 
ib, Which ordered that the following com 
ttee, appointed by Chairman F. C. Irion: 
Mr. Russell A. Sharp, Mr. Wm. A. Lewis, 
fr. R. V. Harman, act with the chairman, 
Mr. Phillips, in mailing a copy of said lette1 
each member of the Constitutional Con 
ntion 


On behalf of the Public School teachers 


Missouri, and because of the encouraging 
t that a new, and more efficient consti 
s soon to be drafted for our stat 
i because you are one of the honored del 


gates chosen to aid in formulating that 
instrument of Civie progress, we most 
spectt y and hopefully solicit vou to bi 
of our special champions to see that 


Wisest and most comprehensive provi 


ions are made for the betterment of the 


lic schools of Missouri, and for the care 
Missouri's public school teachers, to 
se hands is entrusted the education and 
on of her children for the most 
essful citizenship. 
In order that the teaching profession. ol 
lissouri may attain and maintain the high 
St possible degree of dignity, stability and 





fects. It is believed that each of these 


ints will be a decisive advantage to the 
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time physical director who has had in his 
preparation for high school teaching not less 
than ten hours in an approved school or de 
partment of physical training, with the un 
derstanding that these requirements will be 
increased each year, so that by 1927 the 
equivalent of 30 hours physical education 
will be expected, provided, however, that if 
the high school has less than two hundred 
fifty students a part of the time of the phy 
sical director may be given to the elemen 
tary children, and in systems having less 
than thirty teachers he shall also teach on 
or more classes. 

It is understood that there will be serious 
difficulties in carrying out the provisions of 
this bulletin for the vear 19253-1924, but the 
department will be inclined to judge len 
iently any earnest attempt to do so. 


Kansas City Teachers Present Argument for Teacher 
Retirement Provision 


usefulness, the conditions should be suc) 
as to attract the most talented, capable, and 
enthusiastic men and women to consecrate 
their knowledge and skillful efforts to the 
life-service of the commonwealth; otherwise, 
teaching will continue to be treated by the 
most desirable young men as but a conven 
lent stepping stone to some more stable and 
lucrative occupation 

It has been long understood through hu 
miliating and painful experience, that a 
tight-wad or ill-remunerative policy has ul 
timately proved to be the most expensive t 
both the schools and the state—socially 
morally, and educationally 

Horace Mann, founder of the organized 
public schools of America, warned the pec 
ple, and their educational guardians, iu 
making provision for compensating their 
teachers, when he uttered this pregnant 
aphorism: “Parsimony in Education is lil 
erality to crime. 

One of the essentials for an education: 
betterment is the erection of high stand 
ards of scholarship and efficiency for the 
preparation and employment of teachers 


Which condition is adequately established 


already. 

In order that a sufficient number of well 
eequipped recruits may be insured to our 
profession, to keep pace with the rapidly in 
creasing population of the state, the most 
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capable and far-sighted men should be stim 
ulated to enter the teaching profession 
(which now demands a long and expensive 
period of preparation) by guaranteeing to 
them a “safety first” saving, as well as a 
living wage, an unimpeachable tenure of 
office; and a reassurance that after certain 
fair, strict, business-like, and humane con 
ditions of service shall have been fulfilled, 
the faithful veteran teachers shall be hon 
orably retired with an ample pension for 
the rest of their lives 

If it is right to pension the veteran soldiers 
of the G A. R. who saved the Union, it is 


qually right to pension the veteran teachers 
f the grand army of the American publi 
schools: for the man behind the book and 
the children of Columbia ai ist as vitally 


essential for the preservatiion of our Repub 
lic as is the man behind the em Indeed, 


; 


under the wisest administration of educa 


tional ideals and government, the public 
schools and its teachers should, in a large 
measure, serve as a potent agency to prevent 
war ,and possibly, in the course of time to 


eliminate that destructive, barbarous relic 
of the stone age and of the cave-man 

Such a wise provision for the care of 
teacher who shall have reached the age of 
n vears and 


retirement, and whose service, 
work, measure up to the prescribed require 
ments, would prove to be an economic pol 
icy for the state, since it would enable many 
teachers, on account of advanced age or 
physical disability, to be honorably retired 
under comfortable conditions, instead of be 
ing retired under a cloak of charity, or cast 


upon a merciless and disgracefu 


pedogogi 
cal serap-heap.. 

Under such a sane condition the older 
teacher could and would more contented, 
step aside to allow younger teachers to enter 
the service, and to maintain the high pres 
sure of work and the spirit of professional 
‘nthusiasm created by their predecessors. 

rhe humane system of pensioning the de 
serving workers is no longer confined to the 
army and navy, for railroad companies ,in 
surance companies, manufacturing and 
many other high class business corporatios, 
retire their employes, after a prescribed 
number of years, of satisfactory service. 

Trusting that vou appreciate the motives 
that prompt this appeal to the spirit of jus 
tice and progress, and believing that these 
provisions would be of mutual benefit to the 


children and state ,as well as to the unp 
munerated profession of teachers (as Hen; 
W. Beecher denominated our profession 
remain, 

Yours solicitously, hopefully, and er 


fully, 
E. D. Phillips (Head |] 
lish Department Nort 
east High School, Kans 
City, Mo 
Cl 
Riss \. Sharp 
Wim. A. Lewis, 
R. V. Harman 
Some Vital Data. 
Bearing upon the preparation of 
tutional Enabling { St pro 
more just and hu ! care of M 
public school teachers who shall } 
“io a prescribed age for ret 
who shall have rena 1 the } 


vears of satisfactory service in th 
Missouri 
The 1918 Edueational Bulletin s s 
states in the Union using 67 different sys 
tems of penstoning teachers 
Source of Funds and How 
States Issued to Teachers 
Arizona—Annual appropriation fro 
funds. 
California—> per cent inheritance tax 
Colorado— Special levy on school districts 
Connecticut—Annual appropriation by legis 
lature, 
Delaware—Donations, gifts and legacies 
Illinois—-1-10 of a mill on assessed valuat 
of all properties in the state. 
Indiana—S10 per month for Ist 15 years 


service: S20 per month for next 


vears of servic S25 per mont! 


next 10 vears of service. 


Maine—3%25,000 annual appropriation I 
25 vears of service, S150 per 
For 30 vears of service, $200 4 
vear: For 35 vears of serv s 


per vear. 

Maryland—Annual appropriation 
viving each retired teacher S200 
vear after 25 vears of service 
reaching 60 vears of age 

North Dakota—Fund is based upon 10 
cent for eacl | ‘ 
each county. 

Ohio—2 per cent of gross receipts of ta) 
tion raised bv boards of edus 





in such cities as Cincinnati, Cle\ 











i ‘* LARGEST LOAN COMPANY IN IOWA” a 
—_ 


“||| Do you 


| gra need 





Borrow Ina 
Dignified Way 





1 | 
To Teachers 
and Superintendents 
OUR SERVICE IS STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 
Your dealings with this company are handled in a strictly con- 
nt Svs fidential manner—We do pot notify your school board, friends, 
relatives or local banker 


id How 
S OUR CHARGES ARE REGULATED BY LAW. 


This company operates under the supervision of the State Banking 
Department and provides a place where teachers and others can 
borrow money at a rate that is regulated by law 





Tunds 
ricts > 
OUR MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN IS CONVENIENT. 
The size of your monthly payment is made to conform with your 
ability to pay We grant you the privilege of paying in full at 
S any time, thereby stopping the interest 
lati 
OUR METHODS ARE BUSINESSLIKE. 
ms This institution employs the same businesslike methods as you 
ext will find at any first-class bank and affords a place where honest 
th 1 persor can secure a loan without embarrassment Loans closed 
without the delay usually ‘ncident to such transactions 
I 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To State Loan Company, 
421 Hlippee Bidg., Des Moines. 
4 1 am interested in a loan of 
(MH) $ Se i ition re 
| eara you pla 
1() | De: ow en dusaaceane 
| 2 > . ’ —— 
420-421 Hippee Building 
- - pS RTT eC LTeRT TT TCE eT TC 
DES MOINES, IOWA ; 
rhis coupon does not obligate 
ta) sender hn any manner 














*"A SERVICE THAT SATISFIES” 
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land, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, Another matter of prime educati 
Springfield, et al. portance that our new constitution s 
® ner ce axes levied for s ) , . 

Oregon—3 per cent taxes levied for school provide for is a periodical of s { 


purposes. 
Pennsylvania—Periodical state appropria 
tions. 


Rhode Island—Periodical state appropria and every ward principal, shall be 
to devote a year to either educatio: 


vear, when every teacher, or at k 


high school teacher, and every hig 


tions. 
South Carolina—S per cent gross income of or to advanced intensive educati 

special funds paid on the 1-mill tak, in a progressive college or univers S 

till 1927. a plan would afford to the t 
Vermont—S110,000 = annual appropriation sical and intellectual fit 

plus the income and interest on ce) Of course such ! sion } 

tain Investments financially a sufficient s r"\ 
Virginia S5.000 annual appropriation to meet the necessary X\} Ses 

It is being clearly demonstrat 


Note: The tendency is to abandon the present plan of crowding educat 


compulsory plan, requiring teachers to con and travel into ft short | su 
tribute part of each vear’s salary In Eng cation is unsatisfactory and oft 
land, France and Germany, the pension sys tal to the teacher, and what is 
tem has long been in use to the teacher is detrimental to thi 











Sixty Units in Business English. By Harold S. Chemistry in Everyday Life, with L 
Brown, A. B. Pages 162 plus xiii. Published Manual. By Charles Gilpin Cook, | D 
by the Gregg Publishing Company List the Boys’ High School, New York ( 
price, $1.00. Pages 454 plus viii. Published by D. Ap; 


As the title implies, this is a book of sixty ton and Company, New York 





lessons in business English Each unit may be To help to adjust the high school chi 
studied independently of the others. The treat- environment is the aim of the author { 
ment of the sixty subjects is, each, concise, com- istry in Everyday Life The chapt 
pact and clear cut. The book is striking for its indicate the thoroughness with which 
omissions no less than for its content. There are has worked in covering fields of genera 
no long drawn out discussion of grammatical and application. Some of these head 
theories or explanations. There is little for the “Flames and Burners,” “Fibers and F 
student to learn to say. The exercises are “Metals Used in Plating and Decorating,” “‘ 
to be done. Much of the work is centered around and Pottery.” There are some twent n 
the writing of letters. There is flexibility enough chapters in the book. Only enough chen 
to enable the teacher to adapt the book to the ory to enable the student to unde! 
needs of the student There is enough rigidity subject under consideration i iven as t 
to insure purposeful work. proceeds until chapter 25 is reached. T 
ter covering some SIXT) pages IS 1 
The New Rational Typewriting. By Runert P. chemical theory and calculations TI 
Sorelle. Published by the Gregg Publishing matter here is presented in such a w 
Company List price, $1.20 call for frequent reviews of former ch 
thus serves the double purpose of reca 
Part one is an introduction to the keyboard, has hitherto been gone over and of 
its technique, and to finger development; part information to illustrate and exemp!l 
two deals with the development of speed and ac the more difficult chemical theories ar 
curacy; part three takes up forms and practices tions 
of business correspondence; part four furnishes 
practice in and knowledge of the preparation of A First Book in Algebra. By How 
manuscripts; part five, bills and statements; Baker. Pages 298 plus ix Pub 
part six gives practice in writing legal forms D. Appleton and Company, New Y« 
and business papers The author confesses only two ma 
The exercises and discussion are such as will in writing this text: First, to supply ° 
develop skill and judgment The work is well ance of simple drill exer " Seco 
graded and arranged The mechanical features sent the subject in diction that “is 
of the book are of a superior quality immediate comprehension of the stud 
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see his degree of success in the former it is 
only necessary to turn through the book and 
note the wealth of mat il in the lists of exer- 
ises. From a reading of ! definitions and dis- 


ishment of his second pu 


“Immediate 


ussions the accomp 


pose is not so evident comprehen 





sion of the student” is no « y goal to be at 
tained and perhaps Mr. Bak approached 
liction that wil make comprehension somewhat 
usier than more technical verbiage that is some 


Principles 
method A 
Algebra is 
algebra in 


emphasized. 


times found in elementary algebras 
demonstrated by th inductive 

orrelation of Arithmetic with 
and the practical use of 
formluas 


close ¢ 
maintained 
the solution of 


Literature and Life, Book Thre« By Edwin 
Greenlaw Kenan, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Dudley H. 
Miles, Head of English Department, the 
Evander Childs High School, New York 
City. Pages 629 plus x Published by Scott 


Foresman and Company 


This is the third of a 
which, together present a complete course in 
literature for secondary schools. Each book pre- 
sents a wealth of material, well arranged, unified 
and annotated. The series is prepared with three 
governing ideas: (1) that the soul of the past 
ies in books and that the approach to this spir- 
tual heritage is through creative reading; (2) 
that the separate masterpieces are chapters from 
the great Book of Literature which is the real 
subject of study; and (3) that literature does not 


series of four books 


belong to the past alone but that it grows out 
of a universal instinct which is operative today. 


welcome 
way 


Teachers of Literature will certainly 
this series as presenting material in such a 
as to make it a most helpful teaching tool. 


James Franklin Cham- 
Published by The Mac- 


How We Are Clothed. By 
berlain. Pages 189 
millan Company. 

the material 

latest concep- 
supplementary 


This is a renewed copyright but 
s fresh and in keeping with the 
education. Its use 


tion of as a 


reader will furnish the teacher a good oppor- 
tunity to vitalize her work in geography and 


citizenship 
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Occupations. A Textbook for the Educational 


Civic, and Vocational Guidance of Boys and 
Girls. By Enoch Burton Gowin and William 
Alonzo Wheatley, thoroughly revised by 


Directo of the Bureau 


Harvard U 


John M. Brewer, 


of Vocational Guidance niversity 


Pages 441 plus x Published by Ginn and 
Company 
At a time when citizenship with its several 


so universally adopted as 
tudy in 
interest to teachers of the so 


being 


courses of s 


allied subjects is 


a part of the 
book is of special 


high schools this 


cial sciences Its authors justly claim that it 
meets the needs of girls as well as boys and 
that it conforms to the ideals of the National 


Association as expressed in 
“occupations should be chos- 
en with service to society is the basic considera 
tion, and with personal satisfaction, as an im 
portant secondary purpose 


Vocational Guidance 
the declaration that 


MENTAL TESTS AND THE CLASS ROOM 
TEACHER,by Virgil E. Dickson, Ph.D. Director 
of Bureaus of Research and Guidance, Oakland 
and Berkeley, California, Pages 23 plus XV. 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
York. 


Published by 
Hudson, New 


The purpose of the book is to show (1) Why 
mental tests are needed, (2) What they are like, 
(3) How they can be made most useful. The 
extensive experience of the author in the prac 
tical application of tests has given in a back 
ground which has enabled him to write a well 


While be 
in the value of intelligence 
tests he is keenly aware of the newness of the 
field, the imperfections of the available 
the multiplicity of the methods and the general 
suspicion with which some of the public regard 


balanced treatment of his subject 


lieving thoroughly 


tests 


the movement. The treatment given by Doctor 
Dickson is such as should make cautious the 
credulous enthusiast who believes that a test 
is infallible, while it may open the eyes of those 


doubtful ones who fear that a use of tests means 
only trouble. 
While written primarily for the teacher the 
book is none the less interesting and instructive 
to the administrator. Dr. Terman says that it 
is certainly the most helpful treatment to date 
on the practical use of intelligence tests in the 


schoolroom 





Membership in the M. S. T. A. keeps a teacher 
from falling into 2 rut. 


—L. C. Northeutt, Supt. Ralls County 


No teacher can teach without the aid and advice 
she receives from others. 
—Mary L. Dunn, Supt. Reynolds County 








| HEAR— 


These and other leading 
the Northwest 
College at 
your old friends, 


the time and place. 


teachers 





Governor Hyde, U. S. Commissioner Tigert, Dr. 
Driggs, Author-Educator, Melcher of Kansas 
City, Stone of St. Louis. 


educators will 
Missouri Teachers’ 
Marvville, October 11 


and 


MARYVILLE, OCTOBER, 11-12-13. 


appear on the program of 
Association meeting at the Teachers’ 
12-13. Come to Maryville; you'll enjoy 
associates Fares reduced. Remember 
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Presidents of the District Associations to be Held in October 
and November 


For Statements of Programs, see pages 348, 349 and 350. 























E. R. Adams, President Charles A. Banks, President John B. Boyd, President 
Northwest Association Northeast Association Southwest Association 
Convention at Maryville Convention at Kirksville Convention at Springfield 
October 11-13 November 1-3. October 18-20. 

















Chas. A, Cole, President 0. J. Mathias, President E. B. Street, President 
Southcentral Association Southeast Association Central Association 
Convention at Richland Convention at Cape Girardeau Convention at Warrensburg 
Ocotber 18-20. October 25-27. November 1-3. 





The School and Community keeps the teachers in Membership in the M. S. T. A. is necessary te 


touch with educational movements. show pride and interest in our profession. 
—Miss Anna Z. McCracken, Supt. Polk County —Miss Rene Mayer, Sunt. Barton County 
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Choosing the Current Events Text 


now an es- 
many 
has 


current events is 
curriculum in so 
suitable text 


The study of 
tablished part of the 


schools that the selection of a 

ecome an important problem for the modern 
eacher to face. 

It is even a more difficult task than the se- 
ction of other texts. There is seldom an ap 


roved list to act as guide, nor can definite sam 
es be examined beforehand. The selection 





be made somewhat on faith, before the 
material is written. 
There are, however, certain things which 
ould be demanded of a current events text 
Obviously it must be current—that is, it must be 
ssued periodically But how often? Daily, 


eekly, or monthly? To conduct current events 
citations every day is probably a waste of 
wil’s time and teachers’s’ energy There 
re, on the other hand, some schools in which 
e dail plan is successfully conducted Some 





current events recitation a 
others devote the 
American his- 


limited and the 


chers make the 
ut of the opening exercises 
fifteen minutes of the 
where time is 


rst ten or 


tory period But 





rram_ crowded, as it is in most schools to- 
it seems to be fairly generally agreed that 
nee a week is about right for the current 


vents ¢ lass 


The Daily Papers. 





Given a weekly recitation, shall we use daily 
papers as a text? In that case the pupil will 
uve six or seven bulky papers which must be 


material for 
high school, 
exercise, un- 
select the 


ulled through to select sufficient 
ne recitation. Grammar, or even 
pupils can hardly be expected to 
iided, the judgment necessary to 


roper material from such a mass as is thus 
resented 
There are other objections to the daily pa- 


prs. Most of them contain 
ties of highly undesirable matter 


varying quanti- 
murders, rob- 





eries, divorces. And the headlines have a 
habit of emphasizing the wrong events The 
hild is in danger of getting a distorted idea of 
the relative importance of things 


distinct advantage. Its 
that of the weekly or 


The daily has 
news is fresher 


one 
than 


monthly can possibly be It reaches its read- 
s generally within twenty-four hours after 
the occurrence. But the advantage of having 
the current events recitation “up to the min- 
ite” is perhaps open to question. Is it, after 


ill, important that the pupils should recite upon 
the event within a few hours after it happens? 
Is it not more important that news should be 
resented to the children after sufficient time 
is elapsed to disclose its true importance and 


ts relation to other events? 
Daily papers are always in a hurry to “get 
n the press.” It is impossible for them to 


woid occasional errors, both of fact and of 
judgment. Items which appear to be important 
it the moment of happening are often played 
ip on the front with startling headlines, 
nd mever heard of again Sometimes items 
pnears to have an important bearing on a sit- 
lation, and are so presented, when sober second 
msideration shows them in quite a different 
ght. The child’s mind becomes confused. There 
s such a mass of material and so much of it 
mtradictory! He interest; and after a 
hild has lost interest in a subject the teaching 
ft that subject becomes ten times more difficult, 


pages 


loses 


is every teacher will testify. 
Monthly Magazines. 
Monthly publications have, of course, the best 


opportunity for mature consideration of the ma- 
terial presented. For this reason they form an 
important part of current events study for 
classes above the eighth year Every secondary 
school should have on its library table at least 
one good monthly magazine devoted to a re 
view of current matters The World’s Work 
Review of Reviews, Current History, Current 
Opinion; all are excellent 

But the monthly magazines can hardly be con 
sidered as the basis for current events work. The 
material which appears in them must, from their 
very nature, be written a long time before the 
copies reach subscribers. The editorial depart 
ment of a monthly magazine is working on ma 
terial from two to three months before the date 
of the issue in which the material is to appear 
Under such a condition it is impossible to make 
the magazine more than a _ retrospective and 
commentary review of events. The monthly can 
not be a vehicle for news itself. It must assume 
that its readers already know something of the 
events, and it may then proceed to explain and 
to comment 

But what the teacher of current events needs 
is a news text-book—a publication which reports 
as well as comments; which gives the facts of 
events rather than opinions about them 


Prac 
tically all magazines confine themselves to de- 


scriptive articles, with very little attempt to re 
port news. In addition, the subscription price 
usually prevents supplying each pupil with his 
own copy, which is the ideal method The 


monthly magazine has, as already mentioned, a 
very definite place in the school room, but it is 
not as the principal text for current events reci 
tations. 
The Weekly 

By a process of elimination we are therefore 
compelled to choose the current events text from 
among the weeklies. Here there is a fairly wide 
range for selection. The periodical used will de 
pend largely upon personal preference of the 
teacher and the particular requirements of the 
class. 

In choosing a publication, however, 
qualities should be carefully considered 

(1) COST. In by far the greater number of 
schools, especially in the eastern part of the 
United States, pupils pay for their own subscrip 
tion. Whether the subscription price is borne by 
the pupils or by the School Board, however, that 
publication which represents the least cost per 
pupil will have a tremendous advantage, other 
qualities being equal. Not only will there be a 
saving on each subscription, but the possibility 
of having every pupil supplied with his own copy 


certain 





each week will be greatly increased. Teachers 
who have experimented with various methods 
find this a great advantage The pupil takes 


much more interest in the paper if he thinks of 
it as his own property, something he may save 
or do with as he pleases after it has served its 
purpose in the class room 

Incidentally this last point is an argument in 
favor of having the pupil pay for his own sub- 
scription, rather than that it should be provided 
out of school funds. The sense of ownership 
greatly heightens interest A magazine supplied, 
like other texts, by the School Board too often 
seems just another lesson to be learned per force 

(2) SIMPLICITY. Particularly in the grades 
the material presented in the current events text 
should be so written that its entire meaning can 
be easily grasped by immature minds. This will 
mean not only simplicity in wording and sen 
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Purchasing Power of Teachers’ Salaries 


From 1913 to 1923 (Report of Salary Committee of N. 


E. A.) 





19138 
1914 
1915 
1916 
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1920 
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Average 
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U. S 


1,020 


Purchasing 
power of 
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Index of 
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living 


Index of 
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power of 
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Read the figures of this table as follows: The average salary of 


and 1920 increased from $515 to $837. 


in 
the 


bought 
4) on 


1913 
1913 
$1 per cent of what it was in 


(col. 3). 


basis. 


1915. 


teachers 


between 1 


It took 200 cents in 1920 to purchase what 100 cents 
Therefore the 1920 salary had a purchasing power of $418 (col. 
The purchasing power of the teachers’ salary 


1920 was 


only 
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